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SPANISH CULTURE IN ITALY IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


The influence of Spanish literature and culture upon Italian cul- 
ture is to be understood in a rather different way from that in which 
one speaks of the influence of French and English in the eighteenth 
century and later of German thought and poetry or, in an earlier 
period, of the Italian Renaissance on all Europe. These influences 
were representatives and symbols of new concepts and new ideals, of 
evolution of the human mind, humanism, rationalism, liberalism, and 
romanticism ; whereas Spanish brought neither new ideas nor a new 
spiritual awakening. Certainly the reaffirmed and politically invig- 
orated Catholicism of the counter-Reformation, of which the Span- 
iards were both the principal authors and the most constant 
champions, was nothing new; neither was the medieval notion of 
knight-errantry, which persisted in them longer than in any other 
people, dominating even their colonization of America, until the ne- 
cessities, practices, and customs of every-day life in Europe pene- 
trated even Spain. 

The life of chivalry, which is reflected in so many Spanish poetic 
works, especially the drama, remained an object of admiration and 
regret, expressed now in poetry, now in conventional literature. As 
everybody knows from the fulness of that admiration and regret 
sprang Cervantes’ criticism, irony, and humor. The concepts and 
moral habits of the counter-Reformation, triumphant in Spain and 
dominant in Italy, though neither completely so nor for a long time, 
joined Italy and Spain in the minds of historians as co-partners in 
reaction and obscurantism. Now reaction and obscurantism exert no 
cultural influence; rather, they prevent the development of culture. 
In this respect, then, Spanish culture takes on a different aspect from 
the others that held sway before and after in Europe. 
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Since the power of a civilization has its support in thought and 
philosophy, the opinion which I have expressed may also be affirmed 
by saying that Spanish culture was lacking in thought and philosophy 
or, which is the same thing, rested on an antiquated system of 
thought, although supported by politics. This was clearly shown in 
an important discussion (to which the attention it deserves has not 
been given) conducted some fifty years ago by Menendez y Pelayo 
and other learned Spaniards in revindication of Spanish science and 
philosophy against modern critics who denied their existence, or, 
rather, as it seemed to them, were ignorant that Spain had had any 
science or philosophy.’ 

Menéndez y Pelayo strove to reconstruct the tradition of Spanish 
thought and to demonstrate its ever-flourishing youth. Let us not 
consider antiquity and the Middle Ages, in which periods, according 
to Menéndez y Pelayo, Spain can boast of the systems of Seneca, 
Averroes, and Maimonides. The criticism of these boasts would be 
too easy. For modern times he refers to the three schools of Lull, 
Vives, and Suarez. But whatever fertile seed the Ars magna and the 
Arbor scientiae of Ramon Lull may have scattered in modern philoso- 
phy, it is important to remember that it was the Italian Giordano 
Bruno and those who worked with him who paid attention to those 
arid cogitations on method and drew them forth from the mould 
which enveloped them. As for Luis Vives, he has, doubtless, his own 
fine place in the revision and criticism which Italian humanism was 
making of Aristotelianism. In like manner are not without a certain 
interest, though neither conclusive nor very original, the efforts of 
Fox Morcillo and others to reconcile Aristotle with Plato and the 
skepticism of the Quod nil scitur of Sanchez—all repercussions of the 
philosophy of the Renaissance and not capable of going beyond that, 
as did later Bacon and Galileo and Descartes. Italian thought was re- 
inforced too by Spanish writers on politics, on rhetoric, poetics, and 
the theory of art, often ingenious and keen in details, or great stylists, 
like Gracian, but neither new in their premises and general direction 
nor progressive in their researches. 

It is of no use to exalt the signs of naturalism noted in Suarez, 
Mariana, and DeSoto, not only because a few special thinkers are not 
sufficient to impress a civilization, but also because that naturalism of 


1M. Menéndez y Pelayo, La ciencia espaiiola (Polémicas, proyectos y hiblio- 
grafia), con un prologo de don Gumersindo Laverde Ruiz (38 ed., Madrid, 1887). 
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Catholics and Jesuits in the extrinsic and per accidens corresponded to 
that other which originated from the ideas of extreme Protestantism 
and rationalism and which was truly modern, giving form to political 
thought and European reform during the following centuries and 
which still makes its force felt. 

The truth came out involuntarily from one of the defenders of the 
polemic, from Pidal, companion in arms of Menéndez y Pelayo. Pidal 
admitted that in a certain sense, one could not speak of a Spanish 
philosophy “because the only characteristic note of great importance 
which units almost all our philosophers and systems is that of Cathol- 
icism’’;° and in fact “Spanish philosophy” is what Leibnitz called 
scholasticism, still conspicuous in his day. In that controversy and 
investigation of tradition, with the intent to espaiolizar modern phi- 
losophy, the Spaniards had in mind the work of the Italians, Galluppi, 
Rosmini and Gioberti, who, in accepting foreign modern thought, 
especially German, gave it a national color, whereby those writers 
appeared “like interpreters and vivifiers of the ancient learning of 
their country.”* However, the Italians, turning to their past, truly 
found in bruno, Campanella, Galileo, and Vico forerunners of mod- 
ern philosophy ; consequently the initial Catholicism of their philoso- 
phers of the Renaissance was soon changed into another form of 
Italian thought, modern and European, which had been checked and 
put down by the Catholic church and which now freely resumed its 
course, accompanying foreign and heterodox thought, and recogniz- 
ing in it a younger brother, wht had grown up in more favorable 
conditions than had fallen to its lot. That is what the Spaniards who 
wrote in favor of uniting modernity and national tradition did not 
desire to do, nor could they do because they lacked any real support 
in the history of their philosophy. 

By the very fact of this lack of (or weakness in) originality of 
philosophic thought, or of a new concept of moral and religious life, 
Spanish poetry and art made a deep impression on Italian culture, 
in so far as they were things full of popular freshness or were poet- 
ical masterpieces. Poetry and art as such in their aesthetic beauty, 
do not influence directly the quality of culture precisely because they 
are not practical. Since the writings of Schiller, the “indeterminate” 
character of art, its nonpracticality, has been noted by all aesthe- 

2 Op. cit., I, 51. 

® Op. cit., I, 19, 47. 
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ticians. The influence which poetry and art, and still more, literature 
and the various oratorical forms of art, exert on culture and social 
life cannot come from anything else than their matter, that is, from 
the states of mind which that matter suggests or inculcates, from the 
new spiritual attitudes which it excites. 

To give an example, this happened in the literature of the roman- 
tic period which was produced under the influence of idealism and 
the study of history and was accompanied by reverence for the re- 
mote past, by religious effort, and by a yearning for great actions and 
great sacrifices. What else was the matter of Spanish art and poetry 
but the rigid and fanatic Catholicism of the autos, the vidas de santos 
and the like and the sentiment of honor, loyalty, and prowess in war, 
as understood in medieval and chivalric times? These were sentiments 
which the Italians also possessed, though they were dormant. A few 
individuals were moved by them, but the majority were indifferent to 
their influence. Also the realism of the picaresque novels was no new 
thing in the Italy of Boccaccio and Pulio and their continuers : and in 
general, the so-called Spanish realism consisted of a special kind of 
popular humor.* Hence Don Quijote was read with pleasure as a book 
which excited laughter without its profound poetic significance being 
comprehended. Moreover, this went beyond the critical and satirical 
purpose of the author, being only discovered by the romanticists who 
were prepared for it by their affection and nostalgia for the past and 
their great experience with dreaming and suffering humanity. And to 
the same romanftticists was due the fascination with which the Spain of 
chivalry, both Arab and Christian, with its tremendous passions of love, 
honor, and vengeance, enthralled European imagination. The Quijote, 
however, did not serve to drive out of Italy books of chivalry. These 
books continued to exist, if not under the names of Amadis or Es- 
plandian, at least in the form of romances of love and adventure, like 
Calloandro and similar works, and were eagerly read. Only the senti- 
mental and bourgeois novel of English and French origin in the sev- 
enteenth century finally drove them out. 

A suspicion concerning the scanty knowledge of Spanish litera- 
ture in Italy comes spontaneously to anybody acquainted with old 
libraries and collections, in which Spanish books are never numerous; 
a suspicion not dissociated from surprise after what has been re- 


4In regard to this read Vossler, Realisms in der Spanischen Dichtung der 
Bliiteseit, in Akten der bayerischen Akad., Munich, 1926. 
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peatedly said concerning the Spanish influence on Italy at that time. 
When one thinks of the abundance of French books and translations 
from French found even in the most modest Italian library, public 
or private, in the seventeenth century, one can measure the difference. 
Another indication of the same fact is in the recommendation, in- 
sistently given to students, to search for the influences of Spanish 
culture in Italy, in order to discover the hidden sources of life in that 
century ; a recommendation unnecessary to make, if they had been 
evident and remembered, as was French influence. However, those 
investigations have now been made with some degree of complete- 
ness-° 

Just as in the Renaissance and the first part of the sixteenth century 
were sung Spanish coplas and songs, so in the seventeenth century were 
read and imitated verses of Gongora, of Lope de Vega, and others. 
Just as in the sixteenth century were read Amadis and other books of 
chivalry, so in the seventeenth were read in Italy picaresque novels 
and Don Quijote. And for more than a half-century, Spanish dramas 
were translated and imitated, though these were confined to enter- 
tainments for court and populace and not well received by literary 
men and the academies. In other circles of life having some contact 
with the theater, especially with the biblical drama, Spanish preachers 
obtained great success, who, exaggerating their native oratorical 
tendencies, introduced the fashion of “preachers’ conceits.” With 
more intimate effects, that is, not on the imagination but on the heart, 
the writings of Valdés had an influence in the sixteenth century, 
upon the Italian reformers; and in the seventeenth, on the Catholics 
—ihose mystics Santa Teresa and San Juan de la Cruz and later the 
Guia espiritual of Molinos, which was still later declared heretical. 
And in the minds of students of theology and moral casuistry, Suarez, 
Mariana, Escobedo, Caramuel, and their like fond admirers. These 
writers produced a great part of Catholic science, which was not 


properly science, being rather anti-science or at any rate reactionary 
science. 


5 See my book, Spagna nella vita italiana durante la Rinascenza (2° ediz., 
Bari, 1922) and for the seventeenth century, beside what has been said in my 
Saggi sulla letteratura italiana del seicento (28 ed. Bari, 1924), in Problemi di 
estetica (28, Bari, 1925), in Teatri di Napoli (38 ed, Bari, 1926), the few notes 
printed in Arch. stor. nap., L, 46-66. In these books are also references to Fari- 
nelli, Mele, and others. 
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In the practical matters of social customs, the Spaniards con- 
tributed to confirm in Italy a strong military sentiment, and to give 
credit to an art of governing full of caution and mystery, and they 
urged Italian society on to the cult of pompous ceremony and punc- 
tiliousness which remained proverbial as Spanish. 

All these things confirm the general thesis. Spanish culture does 
not mark in Europe, and therefore not in Italy, an outstanding ideal 
phase in history ; consequently, when researches in the various parts 
played by the different peoples in the progress of culture led the 
philosophers to the theory of the Vdlkergeister, each people being 
called to play its part in the formation of the whole, that is, of the 
modern spirit, there are numbered among the l’dlkergeister the Ital- 
ian, French, English, and German, but not the Spanish, though they 
had for a long time disputed the political leadership of Europe. In 
conclusion, it is worth while to notice that the theory of the V dlker- 
geister corresponded to a brief period in history. It could not be ap- 
plied to the Christian period of the Middle Ages, and it applies badly 
to the nineteenth century ; even less apparently will it be of use con- 
cerning the future, if the future in Europe shall be determined, not 
so much by national leaderships as by co-operation in culture and in 


economic and political life. 


| BENEDETTO CROCE 
Honorary Member, A.A.T.S.| 


NAPLES 


APUNTES DE UN LECTOR 
ALTAR MAYOR 


En el de las letras oficia esta sacerdotisa del arte. 

; Qué admirable novela! Confieso que me he equivocado. Yo, des- 
pués de La esfinge maragata, crei que la gallarda escritora montaiiesa 
no podia subir mas, y que, dandonos su obra maestra, la veriamos 
dificilmente sostenerse a la misma altura; pero Altar Mayor demues- 
tra que Concha Espina, lejos de manejar un instrumento monocorde, 
pulsa uno de varias cuerdas que producen armonicos sonidos, sin que 
sea facil determinar cual supera a los restantes. 

Por la riqueza y lo castizo del lenguaje se advierte en seguida la 
cepa montafiesa. Es de la Montafia propio el escribir como deberian 
hacerlo todos los buenos autores castellanos, inficionados los mas, por 
desgracia, porque se han amamantado a los pechos de las letras ex- 
tranjeras, olvidado lo de su casa, que si esto ultimo no sucediera, no 
habria dafio, pero si ventaja en lo primero. La tierra de Amés Esca- 
lante, Pereda, Menéndez y Pelayo, en la cual tuvieron origen Lope, 
Quevedo y Calderén, es pura Castilla, como diria el poeta, ‘en animo 
y grandeza.”* 

Y Santander es también Asturias: “Asturias de Santillana.” A 
ella, de donde fueron sus padres, dedica la ilustre novelista Altar 
Mayor, perla que merece engarzarse en la corona del principado. 

Palacio Valdés y Pérez de Ayala, por muy diferentes vias, llegaron 
a la meta en sus producciones asturianas, sin que ninguno de los dos 
sea exclusivamente novelista regional. Y “Clarin” produjo La Re- 
genta, notabilisima, pese a Bonafoux, bien que él no lo ignoraba, sino 
que se habia propuesto adquirir nombre a costa de don Leopoldo. 

Otros asimismo son dignos de mencion, si de un estudio literario 
se tratase en que fuera censurable omitir nombres como el de Gon- 
zalez Blanco; mas no en este sitio, donde lo que voy escribiendo es 
incidental. 

Si lo consigno, es para llegar a esta conclusion: que escritores de 
merecida fama, estimando “novelable” la regidn mencionada, le dedi- 


1“Montafias de Burgos,” decian los antiguos.——Quevedo, aunque nacido 
en Madrid, se declara montafiés en Los grandes anales de quince dias. Y si el 
Saavedra a quien se refiere Cervantes en un episodio del Quijote es él, por de 
origen montafiés se tenia. Los padres de Calderén nacieron en Madrid, pero el 
mismo apellido declara la procedencia montafiesa. 
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caron su talento, logrando, como era de esperar, completo éxito, y la 
talentosa novelista, sin imitarlos, ha obtenido no menor triunfo, por- 
que ella “bebe en su vaso,” y el vaso es amplio, verdaderamente 
amplio. 

La mayoria de las mujeres, con sensibilidad morbosa, que es solo 
“sen sibleria,” gustan de escritoras endebles: Maria del Pilar Sinués, 
Angela Grassi, otras asi, como ahora Carlota Braemé, han tenido in- 
numerables admiradoras., Blanca de los Rios, Pardo Bazan, Magda- 
lena de Santiago Fuertes, Victor Catala, Rosario de Acuna, Matilde 
Serao, Grazia Deledda, Sofia Casanova, para citar solamente varias— 
no pretendo que sean de igual mérito—alcanzan menos admiradoras, 
pero si mas cultas e inteligentes. “Fernan Caballero” y la autora de 
La choza de Tom pertenecen a lo pasado. 

Nada se diga de Carolina Invernizio, Montepin con faldas, delicia 
de las que desconocen a madama de Stael, Jorge Eliot y Jorge Sand, 
aunque honraron tanto su sexo, llegando a la cima del relato nove- 
lesco. 

Se habla ‘de “la mujer” como si no hubiese tanta variedad de 
mujeres, y la mujer ha de mostrarse deébil y su escrito ‘‘afeminado” 
y fono. Escritores delicados hay como “Hugo Wast” y Martinez 
Sierra que no caen jamas en las puerilidades de Antonio Trueba o de 
Teodoro Guerrero. 

Se olvidan de la “mujer fuerte,” dicha “viril” no sé por qué, 
puesto que la fortaleza no es privativa del hombre: “mujer fuerte” 
que no cabe confundir con la “virago,”’ poco o nada simpatica. 

Y Concha Espina es una “mujer fuerte.” 

En ésta el brio, la energia, la entereza, no son incompatibles con 
la ternura, la profundidad de sentimiento, cuanto enaltece, en suma, 
al sexo; mas sirve de freno la dignidad, el orgullo tal vez, lo cual 
impide la humillacion, el rebajamiento moral. 

Yo sospecho que en ciertas mujeres que por modo admirable pre- 
senta en sus obras, Concha Espina pone algo, si no mucho, de su 
propia alma. 

Entre la Teresina de Altar Mayor y las demas mujeres hay un 
abismo : todas son copias de la realidad, y diferentes todas. Quien las 
lleva al libro sabe observar y representa en el vasto lienzo exacta- 
mente lo observado. 

Pero ;qué digo? Lo propio resulta en los hombres. ; Qué con- 


traste entre los dos galanes de Teresina! Si las conoce, también sabe 
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como son ellos. La maestria no luce sdlo en el retrato de la hembra, 
sino de igual modo en el varon. 
Con valer tanto lo que concierne a los personajes (cuya accion no 
tiene maxima importancia, porque ella es secundaria en el propdsito 
del hermoso libro), hay algo que, si cabe, lo supera: el escenario. 
Sin dar en fastidiosa proligidad, antes bien, sobriamente, en varias 
descripciones, oportunas, con pinceladas que placerian a un Pereda y 
aplaudiria una Pardo Bazan, la gentil narradora nos presenta, en 
horas diferentes, diversos aspectos, lugares distintos, de “la cuna de 
Espana.” 
Para apreciar esto debidamente, seria preciso el saber de Constan- 
tino Cabal, tan profundo conocedor de aquellos lugares como habil 
escritor. Juzgo como profano; pero, si no me es dado pronunciar la 
decision del docto, nadie puede privarme de que admire la destreza 
del artista. 
Y que lo es en altisimo grado la celebrada autora de La esfinge 
Maragata, El metal de los muertos y otras producciones valiosas tni- 
camente podra negarlo alguna mezquina pasion. Han reconocido su 
mérito ingleses, italianos, alemanes, checos, franceses y suecos, a 
cuyas respectivas lenguas se tradujeron y contintan traduciéndose 
varias de sus novelas ; lo han reconocido igualmente los espafioles, sus 
compatriotas, con diversidad de premios y honores considerados jus- 
tisimos por los que se ocupan en estas cosas, las aman y las juzgan 
con imparcialidad ; y, finalmente, lo han reconocido los coterraneos, 
“los vecinos de la casa solariega,”” que la han honrado, honrandose, 
con publico homenaje. 
Ahora falta que Concha Espina, confortada, animada, prosiga en- 


riqueciendo las letras castellanas con »uevas joyas, ya que goza de la 


plenitud de su talento literario. 
LA CASA DE LA TROYA 

La novela del Sr. Pérez Lugim, que tanta honra y provecho le ha 
’ dado, no se parece a ninguna otra de las gallegas que conozco. Ni 
5 Curros Enriquez (no citado como novelista, pero él también noveld), 

: ni mucho antes Fulgosio, ni la Pardo Bazan, ni el ultimo, en orden al 

tiempo, y mas famoso de los actuales noveladores gallegos, ni otro 
‘ alguno, que yo sepa, como el delicado y tierno autor que, nacido en 
e 


Galicia, pertenece en realidad a las letras cubanas (Alvaro de la Igle- 
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sia); ninguno ha servido de modelo, ninguno es precursor de Ale- 
jandro Pérez Lugin. 

La nota predominante en Rosalia de Castro y Sofia Casanova es 
otra. El inolvidable Munguia escribe muy de otro modo. Estos au- 
tores reflejan “el alma de Galicia,” pero de otra suerte, con distinto 
procedimiento. 

Pérez Lugin no ha concebido una obra como Los Pazos de Ulloa 
y la Madre naturaleza; no hay en él nada que recuerde La tribuna, 
El cisne de Vilamorita, Pascual Lopez y La dama joven; no es tam- 
poco un artifice, dominador de la prosa, cual Valle Inclan. Podria 
recordar aquel dicho tan citado del poeta francés: su vaso es pequefo, 
mas él bebe en su vaso. 

De la vida estudiantil hay no escaso nimero de libros. Rie dificil- 
mente Victor Hugo: sus estudiantes, en Les miserables, tienen cierto 
tinte sombrio. 

La Bohemia de Henri Murger es el cuadro delicioso de la juven- 
tud atolondrada y algo de eso refleja La casa de la Troya, quizas por 
la analogia del asunto y sin que de ello se percatara el autor. 

Alla se van las aventuras estudiantiles en Paul de Kock ; pero, asi 
como son parisienses, podrian tomarse como cuadro exacto de ciertas 
costumbres en determinadas clases, pero no de todo Paris. 

En La casa de la Troya esta Santiago de Compostela. 

Un argumento sencillo (que ya esta popularizado por la novela, 
una comedia e interesante pelicula) sirve al novelista para darnos la 
vision de la ciudad compostelana, sus costumbres, calles, paseos, clima, 
caracter general de los habitantes, y, sobre todo, lo que es la Uni- 
versidad. 

Con riqueza de tipos (nos presenta desde la genta mas humilde 
hasta la mas empingorotada), sin perder un punto de vista su asunto 
principal, que es la vida del estudiante, se nos va llevando al cono- 
cimiento de aquella sociedad. 

Abundan los rasgos de fina observacion. El bondadoso senor Cas- 
tro, el altisonante ex-juez de Ordenes, el interesado y avieso Maga- 
rota, el listo Rafael, los varios comerciantes (con algunas pinceladas 
retratados de mano maestra), los numerosos estudiantes, las gallegas 
(sefioritas y criadas), los catedraticos (particularmente un inolvi- 


dable humorista), todos viven en el libro, hablan y actuan segura- 
mente como lo hicieron en realidad. A veces, en unas frases, el autor 
nos descubre el caracter de un personaje. 
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Su protagonista es simpatico : la Carmifia un tipo delicioso. Mujer, 
mujer de carne y hueso; una gallega que mueve a envidiar al dichoso 
Gerardo Roquer. 

surla burlando, Pérez Lugin nos hace ver esa ternura, esa melan- 

colia, que hallamos en los poetas gallegos.—j Y como se presta el 
idioma a la terneza! Los diminutivos sdlo constituyen un tesoro: en 
ocasiones son como una caricia; en otras un gemido. 

Nin me falas nin me miras, 

castigo d’o meu pecar. 

; Camifiifios que eu andiven 

quen poidéravos andar! 

Un poemita. ; Y qué palabra ésa (jun arrullo!), caminiios! 

2 No recordais a Curros, mi entrafiable e inmortal amigo, con su 
Cantiga famosa? ¢Y la dulcisima Rosalia Castro, bienaventurada 
entre todas las poetisas ? 

Yara que nada faltase al triunfo de Pérez Lugin, fué victima de 
la injuria y de la calumnia: el libro que él habia compuesto, en su 
mayor parte recuerdo de sus mocedades, con escenas tomadas de la 
vida real, con individuos que él habia tratado, amigos o conocidos, no 
era suyo, sino robado: habia fraude, traicion a la confianza ; robo des- 
caradisimo, que merecia la carcel. 

Estallido de la envidia y de la impotencia. 

La defensa de Prudencio Landin, que ha reproducido un folleto, 
es decisiva; el abogado, mesuradisimo, presenta pruebas en que bri- 
llan la razon de su defendido y la indignidad del ofensor, Grave delito 
fué en todos los tiempos el éxito justificado. 


EL EMBRUJO DE SEVILLA 


Si Estévanez Calderon, de artificioso clasicismo, describid magis- 
tralmente las Escenas andaluzas ; si Rodriguez Rubi, como antes Alba, 
llev6 tipos andaluces al teatro y, aun fuera de él, los hizo hablar con 
propiedad ; si Arturo Reyes y Salvador Rueda escribieron lindas no- 
velas, como el inimitable autor de Pepita Jiménez, y antecediéndolos 
a todos Fernan Caballero; si otros también, ya en la prosa, ya en el 
verso, se inspiraron en el habla, las costumbres, el ser de Andalucia ; 
y si, en el campo de la erudicién, Amador de los Rios, Alvarez 
Miranda, Pedro de Madrazo, Montoto, Rodriguez Marin, varios Guz- 
manes (y no agoto la lista), compusieron interesantes, deleitosos escri- 
tos, que nos dan a conocer la antigua Bética y las regiones comarcanas 
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que tienen idéntico o parecido caracter, por lo cual con su talento y 
dotes restantes bien podian reflejar lo que llevaban en el alma, su 
amadisima region, tierra de arte, de placer, donde la vida es intensa, 
donde vivir es sentir. 

Naturaleza le otorgo prodigamente sus favores. Grandes artistas, 
oradores, literatos, poetas, sabrosos productos del suelo, con exube- 
rancia, desde remotos dias a los nuestros, paraiso real, es el suelo 
hermoso que forma el mediodia espaol, que ha servido hasta para 
engrandecer a ingenios forasteros, conocidos de cuantos entienden 
algo de literatura hispanica. 

Volviendo a lo que iba escribiendo, facilmente concibo al novelista 
0 poeta andaluz que se manifiesta en todas o en algunas de sus pro- 
ducciones nacido en una de las provincias meridionales de Espaiia, 
como sucede con los Alvarez Quintero; mas lo que me asombra es 
ver como se han compenetrado hasta no mas con ellas, reflejando fide- 
dignamente su espiritu, usos, lenguaje, ambiente, escritores que ni 
nacieron en tales lugares, ni en ellos vivieron largo espacio, sino 
hicieron breve estada. 

Maravilla Armando Palacio Valdés con Los majos de Cadiz y La 
hermana San Sulpicio; Pérez Lugin, que se hizo popular con La casa 
de la Troya, yéndose ahora a comarca que no puede ser mas diferente 
nos da Currito de la Crus, y Carlos Reyles compone un libro delicioso, 
que titula El embrujo de Sevilla. 

Los toreros han motivado no pocas novelas. Luis Martinez el 
espada (que seguramente encubre a Luis Mazantini) es volumen de 
escaso valor, porque Lopez Bago, remedador de Zola, carecia de gran- 
des cualidades literarias, aunque no fuera una nulidad. Tampoco 
creo que acertase por completo Martinez Barrionuevo, que parece mas 
artista, mas sincero y libre de presuncion. Blasco [bafiez, en su Sangre 
y arena, did una obra no indigna de su nombre, pero que dista de 
figurar entre las mejores suyas. Otros quedaron mucho mas bajo, y 
mas alto, Currito de la Crus. 

El embrujo de Sevilla, en que se recuerda a trechos lo que ésta 
fué y se pinta fielmente lo que es al presente, basta para que Carlos 
Reyles quede acreditado como verdadero novelista, que no puede 
entrar en docena para confundirse con los demas perdiéndose en el 
monton. 


Un sefiorito que, arruinado por su despilfarro, decide torear, por 
oficio, pues lo habia hecho de aficion, aleanza nombradia por su valor 
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y la novedad de su arte; la novia, hija de ganadero riquisimo; éste, 
desvanecido y deseoso de emparentar con un noble; la hermana del 
novel torero, y una su amiga, que lo quiere de veras, famosisima en 
el baile y el canto; el antiguo amante de ésta, a quien sedujo y aban- 
dond, para luego morirse por ella; muchos personajes secundarios : 
he ahi los actores. El escenario, Sevilla, con sus fiestas, sus cafés, la 
vida de calle y la de la casa: Sevilla entera. 

Hay sus notas sentimentales y aun tragicas, aunque (no habia que 
declararlo) predominan las alegres. 

Una gran variedad de caracteres bien estudiados, como el del pintor 
Cuenca, feo, que se enamora de la Trianera, mujer apasionada, a su 
vez perdida por el sefiorito Paco, el torero, a quien le sacrifica todo. 

La escena en que la vehemente cantadora, perseguida por el Pi- 
tocha, su primer amante, al ser por éste sorprendida en una cita con 
el torero, lucha y cae vencido, y ella, por impulso irresistible, asesta 
pufialada terrible al que ama por salvar al que amo, es muy original 
y no menos bella. 

Se le despedaza el corazon.—Paco, que fluttia entre dos amores, 
por tal accion y la noble conducta de su novia, vuelve a ésta, pasada 
ya la intransigencia del padre, orgulloso ahora de su futuro yerno; 
y la pobre Trianera, perdonada por él, muerto Pitocha, se impone en 
publica fiesta religiosa humillacion que conmueve a toda la ciudad. 

Las mujeres de este libro tienen alma: no son figuras borrosas: 
no son mufiecas manejadas con cuerdas: son seres de carne y hueso 
que han debido vivir: el novelista ha sabido darles existencia no 
menos real que si las hubiese retratado con fidelidad. 

Poder soberano del artista, que nos traslada a donde le place y nos 
familiariza con sus personajes, dandonos en amplio lienzo, con acer- 
tada composicion y el mejor colorido, cuadro lleno de vida, del cual 
guardamos luego recuerdo grato indeleble. 

La “Muy Noble y Muy Leal” corte de San Fernando y de algunos 
de sus sucesores ha hechizado a un astur como Palacio Valdés, a un 
gallego como Pérez Lugin y a un hispano-americano como Reyles, con 
lo cual queda plenamente demostrado El embrujo de Sevilla. 


NARRACIONES 


Don Rafael Calzada, nacido en Asturias y establecido hace largos 
afios en la Argentina, donde, a los lauros ganados en la tierra nativa 
se unen constantemente los que alcanzan la variedad de sus talentos 
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y su incesante a par de bien dirigida actividad, ha incluido en la colec- 
cion de sus obras, en que figura como el tomo II, un exquisito volumen 
de Narraciones. 

Para entendimientos como el de Calzada, nutridos y vigorosos, el 
descanso de labores arduas, en el bufete, el periodismo, la politica y 
graves estudios de varia naturaleza, es el cambio de trabajo. El gue- 
rrero antiguo afirmaba que su descanso era el pelear. 

Por eso, entre pleito y pleito, entre disertacion juridica o historica 
y otra historica o juridica, el talentoso autor ha escrito cuentos, que 
no son, que no podian ser, adocenados. Quien tiene fantasia y nada 
corriente saber de paises ; quien piensa acerca de la vida y es observa- 
dor sagaz; quien conoce el castellano y lo maneja como es tradicion 
en la patria de Jovellanos, Palacio Valdés y Pérez de Ayala; quien es, 
por el gusto depurado, artista, imposible que compusiese Narraciones 
desmafiadas, fatigosas, fecundas en tedio. 

No hay prédica enojosa en el libro. El lector irreflexivo no vera 
mas que relatos amenos; el que verdaderamente sepa leer, deducira 
excelente moraleja, docta ensefianza de cada cuento. 

En Nika se ve que ia felicidad no consiste en lo que generalmente 
se la pone. Surak, rey, ama a humilde mujer; Nika, sencillo pastor, 
vive tranquilo en su ruin hogar; y cuando, obediente, sustituye al 
monarca, que es fisicamente idéntico a él, se halla inquieto, apesarado, 
ansioso de volver a su choza y a sus ovejas. Satisfecha el ansia amo- 
rosa de Surak, vencidas las dificultades que tenia para vivir en la 
corte con su amada, Nika torna a sus antiguos habitos y quehaceres 
y entonces es feliz. 

Filodemo nada tiene, sino lo que le dan como limosna. Es, sin em- 
bargo, dichoso. No cree merecer mas, y rechaza la proteccion del 
tirano Dionisio de Siracusa. Prefiere dormir en el hueco de un arbol 
y gozar de libertad. No quiere que sobre él pese mas servidumbre que 
la impuesta por la naturaleza. Seguramente era como el fildsofo que 
pudo responder satisfecho: “Llevo conmigo todo lo mio.” 

El amuleto que un sabio regala a Cayo Aquilio le hace prolongar 
la vida, manteniéndole con el vigor y la apariencia de joven, ;para 


qué? Para ver morir a cuantos ama; para que sus hijos envejezcan 
y él no; para que nuevas costumbres, cambios politicos radicales, sus- 
tituyan a cuanto le fué familiar y amado.—Me recuerda este cuento 
una novela de Balzac y otra de About; pero en ellas, como en El 
patriarca del valle (obra de Escosura) y aun en otras ficciones en que 
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se prolonga la existencia por largo tiempo, no existe el pensamiento 
filosofico de Cayo Aquilio. 

De Malatesta, bandolero, llega la abnegacion a lo sublime por el 
bienestar y la grandeza de su hijo.—Raros autores, como Balzac en 
Le pére Goriot, han descrito el amor paternal: del materno sobran 
alabanzas. 

Con El mago rojo pensamos que, si poseyéramos “la ciencia del 
porvenir,’ olvidando cuanto le precedid, se nos haria insoportable la 
existencia, 

Caruncho es un delicioso cuadrito en que se nos presenta un tipo 
de menesteroso, copiado tal de la realidad. Tiene la frescura, la 
gracia, de algunas paginas escritas por Erckmann-Chatrian. 

Se inspira, si no yerro, El buen islamita en el principio de que 
importa conservarse en sanidad de cuerpo y espiritu, no huyendo de 
la naturaleza, sino, al contrario, viviendo segun sus leyes. 

Novus es un admirable cuento, en que convertido un hombre sal- 
vaje en civilizado, le produce horror “la barbarie” de nuestra civili- 
zacion, llena de horrores, y se vuelve al bosque. No mas batallas, ni 
“justicias,” ni muertos de hambre y sed, ni infamias excusadas o 
aplaudidas. ; Es preferible la selva! 

La tienda, de Hipélito, lugar a que se acude para proveerse de 
nueva alma, conforme al deseo del peticionario, es cuento muy ori- 
ginal, que me trae a la memoria el recuerdo de La loca de la casa: 
¢Conviene el mal? Si no hubiera males, ; qué ministerio tendrian los 
buenos? Un doctor de la Iglesia declaraba conveniente la existencia 
de la herejia. Solo que el error para él se diputaba verdad para otros. 

En ‘“Perfectépolis” los habitantes lo saben todo: es la ciudad de 
El pais de las maravillas. No hay gobernantes. No hay jueces. No 
hay sacerdotes. Ni felicidad ni desdicha. Se le pide a la existencia lo 
que humanamente puede dar. Nadie desea nada, por lo cual no existe 
el goce de lograr lo deseado. 

Un autécrata es aplicable a muchos pueblos, sometidos a la volun- 
tad de un hombre, naturalmente déspota. El cuento es verosimil. El 
atropello, la arbitrariedad, el “erigirse” en salvador de la patria el 
mismo que la explota y envilece, fué de ayer, es de hoy, sera de 
manana. 

Un legado original, como Verdades soiadas y otras obras, pre- 
senta de modo nuevo, ingenioso e interesante el contraste entre lo que 
se aparenta y lo que se es, afieja ficcion de los sepulcros blanqueados, 
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de los fariseos, de los hipocritas de toda laya. Por unas gafas ve el 
protagonista del cuento lo que realmente piensa y es cada uno, en 
contradiccion absoluta con lo que simula. 

Acabado el volumen, quisiera el leyente que a la docena de narra- 
ciones sucedieran otras docenas. Seducen el pensador y el artista. 

Distintas las tierras y las épocas, diferentes los asuntos, adviértese 
una variedad que aumenta el agrado con que el tomo se lee. La gala- 
nura sin profusion, la propiedad en todo, descuellan en el lindo volu- 
men. Por él quedo reconocido al distinguido autor, a quien su famoso 
prologuista (Salvador Rueda) con razon califica de insigne. 


Jose A. Ropriguez Garcia 
| Honorary Member, A.A.T.S.| 


La HABANA 
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A GREAT SAVANT OF SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
MEXICO: CARLOS DE SIGUENZA Y GONGORA 


A comparatively recent textbook’ dealing with colonial Mexico 
informs us in its chapter devoted to las letras mejicanas that there 
are three outstanding figures of literary importance in this early pe- 
riod of Mexican history. These are Don Carlos de Sigitenza y Gongora 
(1645-1700), Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz (1651-1695), and Ruiz de 
Alarcon (1581-1639). The poetess and dramatist are too well known 
to require any further comment; but we may, perhaps, find it less 
easy to make associations with the first-mentioned. A cursory exam- 
ination of the ordinary manuals? of Spanish literature fails to afford 
us any real clues to the identity of this figure, who, in the history of 
Mexican literature, is placed in the same category with Sor Juana 
Inés and Ruiz de Alcarcon, although much data concerning the latter 
two well-known names are available in the treatises on the literature 
of the Peninsula. This observation impels us to search further for in- 
formation upon this relatively obscure individual who, apparently, 
walks in such high company. 

Despite a certain tendency to repeat one another, there is a con- 
vincing unanimity among the various authorities who deal with the 
subject in appraising this figure highly, not only as a man of letters, 
but especially as a scientist and a thinker. Menéndez y Pelayo* speaks 
of him as “un varon de los mds ilustres que ha producido México” 
and further adds that “la aparicién de tal hombre en los dias de Car- 
los 11 basta para honrar a una Universidad y a un pais.” The intellec- 
tual activities of Sigiitenza were many and varied and he excelled in 
nearly all of them. It is exceedingly doubtful whether any part of the 
New World, including the English colonies, had his equal among his 
contemporaries. The diversity of his interests, the high degree of 
attainment reached in all of them, and his prolific literary activity 
mark him as one of the greatest scholars of the seventeenth century 
in the Western Hemisphere. Had his genius been placed in the more 


1 México Virreinal, by M. Romero de Terreros and S. L. Millard Rosen- 
berg, p. 15. 


2 Literary History of Spanish America, A. Coester, devotes about a page to 
Sigiienza y Géngora. 


8 Historia de la Poesia Hispano-Americana, D. Marcelino Menéndez y 
Pelayo, I, 69-70. 
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congenial atmosphere of Europe, it is likely that his name would not 
so quickly have vanished into the obscurity in which succeeding cen- 
turies have buried it. 

As a poet and philosopher his accomplishments were positive, al- 
though his poetic compositions, as in his Primavera Indiana, a canto 
in seventy-nine octavas reales, are marred by the abuses which are for- 
ever associated with his surname, Gongora. Menéndez y Pelayo gives 
us a citation in connection with this poem in which he states, “pueden 
verse algunas muestras, que quitan las ganas de leer lo demas’’*—an 
opinion with which few will quarrel. Even the prose works of Sigii- 
enza show the unmistakable influence of the “gongorismo” which, in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, had fallen indeed to low 
estate. And this is true notwithstanding the author’s statements to 
the contrary in the Prélogo al Lector of his Parayso Occidental.® Re- 
garding these literary tendencies he has the following to say: 


“Por lo que toca al estilo gasto en este libro el que gasto siempre: esto es, 
el mismo que observo quando converso, quando escrivo, quando predico; assi 
por que quizas no pudiera executar lo contrario si lo intentase, como por saber 
haver perdido algunos tratados por su lenguage horroso, y nimio lo que mere- 
cian de aplauso por su asunto heroyco. El escrivir de una defunta el ‘que en 
vez de mostrar palidas tristezas, o marchitas perfecciones se sonroseaba de 
rojas colores, o coloria de rosas carmesies, las cuales alindaban, mas de lo que 
puede encarecerse, la cara apacible de la difunta yerta,’ y servir todo este cir- 
cumloquio para dezir el que conservaba despues de la muerte los mismos 
colores que quando viva, que otra cosa es sino condenar un Autor su libro 
(y mas formandose todo el de semejantes periodos) a que jamas se lea; no 
queriendo tan mal a este mio, que guste ver por el lo que de otros dizen, 
aseguro el que se hallaran los orizontes, las estrellas, y los colores en los 
Autores que escriven de esfera; en los Lapidarios los chrysolitos, los topacios, 
y los carbunclos: los ambares, y almizcles en los Guanteros: los jazmines, los 
claveles, y mirasoles en los jardines, y todo esto con mucho mas en los que se 
presumen imitadores de Fray Hortensio Paravicino, y Don Luis de Géngora, 
y como quiera que no es esto lo que se gasta en las comunes platicas, debiendo 
ser el estilo que entonces se usa el que se debe seguir quando se escriven his- 


4 Jbid, p. 70, footnote 1. 

5 Parayso Occidental, Plantado, y Cultivado por la liberal benetica mano 
de los muy Catholicos, y poderosos Reyes de Espafia Nuestros Sefiores en su 
magnifico Real Convento de Jesus Maria de Mexico: De Cuya Fundacion, y 
Progressos, y de las prodigiosas maravillas, y virtudes, con que exalando olor 
suave de perfeccion, florecieron en su clausura la V. M. Marina de la Cruz, 
y otras exemplarissimas Religiosas Da Noticia en este Volumen D. Carlos de 


Sigiienza y Gongora Presbytero Mexicano. Afio de M. DC. LXXX. IITJ. 
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torias, desde luego afirmo el que no se hallara el cathalogo de essas cosas en la 
presente, porque sé que es este el escollo en que peligran muchos.” 


Unfortunately, our worthy scholar became imperiled on the same 
reef, occasionally, and this laudable intention to call a spade a spade 
without circumlocution was not always faithfully adhered to in his 
writings. Nor did his diction always attain the ideal of clarity and 
simplicity which he, apparently, sought. In an unpublished manu- 
script letter® to a certain Admiral Andréz de Pez he states, with ref- 
erence to the celebration of the marriage of Charles II and Dofia 
Mariana, that so many candles were burned in Mexico City that the 
night was mistaken for the day, and then adds: “Mucho mds que esto 
fueron los fuegos que ya en otras tres continuadas noches con la pen- 
sion de perecer por solos lucir dejaron sin esperanza de otra inventiva 
a su industrioso artifice.” Like his famous contemporary, Sor Juana 
Inés, his genius could not always rise above the prevailing literary 
habits of his time against which he inveighs in his Prélogo al Lector. 
These same literary interests seem to have brought him into commu- 
nication with that great nun who dedicated one of her poems to him.’ 
On the occasion of her death in 1696 Sigiienza paid high tribute to 
her in his Elogio fiunebre de la célebre poetisa, Sor Juana Inés de la 
Crus. 

The reputation of Sigiienza rests more securely upon his remark- 
able ability both as a mathematician and as a historian. His great 
achievements in astronomical and kindred sciences won him recogni- 
tion not only in New Spain, but across the ocean in the mother coun- 
try and even over the Pyrenees in France, where Louis XIV, 
impressed by the profound learning of this great scholar in the New 
World, invited him to the French court, offering pensions and honors 
as inducements. Don Carlos modestly declined this great distinction, 
preferring the title of “Royal Cosmographer” which Charles II of 
Spain bestowed upon him. 

His most extensive writings deal with historical subjects, particu- 
larly the early history of the native tribes and their migrations before 


® Carta al Almirante, MS, entitled “Alboroto y Motin de los Indios de 
México” and dated August 30, 1692, p. 12. A signed copy of this manuscript 
is in the possession of the Bancroft Library of the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

7 Reprinted in Beristain y Souza, Biblioteca Hispano—Americana Seten- 


trional, I11, 144—45. 
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the coming of the Spanish conquerors. Toward the end of the seven- 
teenth century there was a belated awakening of interest in the pre- 
Cortesian history of New Spain which had been neglected for more 
than a century and a half. In this movement Sigtienza took a promi- 
nent part and was probably the greatest authority of his time on that 
subject. He became proficient in the languages of the aborigines and 
made a profound study of Indian antiquities, some of which he him- 
self collected and others he obtained in some manner* from the 
learned Indian Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxochitl, a descendant of the 
ancient kings of Texcoco. As a result of these archeological investi- 
gations Siguenza undertook to write a complete history of the early 
empire of the Chichimecas, endeavoring to trace their wanderings and 
their development. He applied his intimate knowledge of astronomy 
to interpreting the dates of the Indian events as deciphered by him- 
self from their monuments in terms of the Christian calendar. Un- 
fortunately, most of these works are now lost, although a few frag- 
ments have survived. The Italian traveler, Gemelli Careri, in his 
book entitled Giro del Mondo® pays homage to the great intellect of 
Sigtienza and gratefully acknowledges the use of material received 
from the latter. Sigiienza also made critical annotations of Bernal 
Diaz’ historical works, but only a few fragments of these are extant. 

Perhaps the most striking example of the great intellectuality of 
Don Carlos was the polemic in which he became engaged regarding 
the nature of comets. It was the beginning of the struggle of science 
against superstition when astrology was still preoccupying Europe, 
and reflects high honor upon this bold thinker, who, rising above the 
ignorance of his time, living in an atmosphere almost hermetically 


® Most authorities state that Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxochitl bequeathed a 
large number of symbolic writings and maps to Sigiienza (Beristain y Souza, 
op. cit., III, 143) while Andrade (Ensayo Bibliogréfico Mexicano del Siglo 
XVII, p. 717) writes: “Si hubieran visto esta partida (of the baptism of Don 
Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora) los que han escrito que heredé de Don Fer- 
nando de Alva I xtlilxochitl, muerto éste entre 1648 4 1651 (V. al P. Florencia 
en su Estrella del Norte, Cap. VIII, par. VII1) jamds habian asentado seme- 
jante conseja pues nacido Sigiienza en 1645, es inverosimil que el historiador 
dejara a un nitio de 3 4 6 atios sus papeles!” 

® Giro del Mondo del Dottor D. Gio. Francesco Gemel'i Careri, Napoli, 
1721, Parte Sesta. An English translation of this work is found in A Collection 


of Voyages and Travels, etc., Vol. IV., printed by assignment from Messieurs 
Churchill, London, 1752. 
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sealed against scientific ideas which were beginning to spread in Eu- 
rope, and surrounded by dogmatic theologians, was able to view these 
natural phenomena in a thoroughly rational and even modern manner. 
Perhaps typical of the profound ignorance then prevailing in New 
Spain was the publication in 1680 by a physician and professor of 
surgery in the Royal University of Mexico of a treatise which had 
been inspired by the recent appearance of a comet. The title of this 
paper was Discurso Cometolégico y Relacién del nuevo cometa, in 
which the author sets forth the proposition that the comet was formed 
of the exhalations of dead bodies and human perspiration ! 

Toward the close of 1680 and the beginning of 1681 there ap- 
peared a beautiful comet visible in Mexico. This heavenly apparition 
greatly possessed the minds of the masses—and the learned as well— 
with dread forebodings of impending disasters. To allay these fears 
Sigtenza published his Manifiesto Philoséphico contra los cometas 
despojados del imperio que tenian sobre los timidos. A Flemish gen- 
tleman by the name of Martin de la Torre living in Campeche took 
issue with Sigtienza in a paper styled Manifiesto Christiano en favor 
de los cometas mantenidos en su natural significacién. Sigienza re- 
plied with another treatise bearing the imposing title of Belerofonte 
Matematico contra la chimera astrolégica de Don Martin de la Torre. 
To the modern investigator it would seem that such a ponderous, not 
to say thunderous, title delivered as a broadside must have silenced 
the boldest opposition. But Don Carlos was only indulging in the 
poor taste of his time. 

A formidable antagonist in this polemic appeared in the person 
of Father Kino,’® born in the Austrian Province of Tyrol and lately 
arrived from the universities of Europe. This newcomer was des- 
tined to perform a great mission in northwestern Mexico and our 
own Southwest. Kino enjoyed a great reputation as a mathematician 
in Europe and was indeed an adversary to be reckoned with. Nothing 
daunted, however, Sigtienza launched his Libra Astrondémica, in 
which he seems to have bested Father Kino. This did not prevent, 
however, a strong friendship between the two great thinkers. 

Thus far little has been said concerning the early life of Don 
Carlos. Data are scanty and much conflicting, but the evidence is 
fairly clear that he was born in Mexico City September 15, 1645, the 


10 See Introduction to Kino’s Historical Memoir of Primeria Alta, by H. E. 
Bolton, 2 vols., Cleveland, 1919. 
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son of Don Carlos de Siguenza and Donia Dionisia de Figueroa. His 
father was a gifted man and had been, in Spain, an instructor of the 
prince, Baltasar Carlos. At the age of fifteen our scholar entered the 
Jesuit order as a novitiate and two years later took his first vows in 
Tepotzotlan. At seventeen he was so proficient in mathematics, 
physics, literature, and sacred theology that he was regarded as a 
prodigy. It is not clear for what reason Sigtienza left the Order after 
being associated with it for seven years. Most authorities pass over 
the matter lightly, although Ramirez’ adduces from the documents 
recording the dismissal of Siguenza that the latter’s departure was 
involuntary. This theory is scouted by Cuevas’? who claims that the 
Latin dimissus was erroneously translated as fué despedido and that 
it only meant that Don Carlos had received his dimissory letters. 

Most of Sigtienza’s life was spent in Mexico City. When only 
twenty-seven years of age, he became Professor of Mathematics in 
the Royal University located in the capital. He is known to have 
served as chaplain for many years in the Hospital del Amor de Dios 
where he lived and studied in comparative seclusion. He also acted 
as almoner for the Archbishop, Francisco Aguiar y Seijas, and be- 
came “corrector del Santo Oficio.” His great learning was recognized 
even during his own life and won him the esteem and confidence of 
successive viceroys. His counsel was sought by all the high digni- 
taries entrusted with the responsibility of the government of New 
Spain. Particularly in scientific matters his advice was usually acted 
upon precisely as it was given. 

After the unusually heavy rains of 1691 which resulted in one of 
the not infrequent inundations of the capital, Sigiienza was appointed 
by the viceroy, the Conde de Galve, to inspect the canal system of 
the city with a view to guarding against the annual menace of floods. 
Sigiienza made a number of recommendations which were ultimately 
carried out and Don Carlos himself was placed in charge of cleaning 
up the old waterways and constructing new ones.'* From this and 
other incidents we can see that Sigtienza was not merely a cloistered 
scholar but was, upon occasion, a practical man of affairs ; he was not 


11 J. F. Ramirez, Adiciones y Correcciones, Mexico, 1898, p. 541. 
12 P. Mariano Cuevas, S. J., Historia de la Iglesia en Me-ico, I, 277, foot- 
note 6. 


18 Carta al Almirante, MS, p. 23. 
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only a student of past history but an active participant in contem- 
porary events. 

In 1692 as a result of the excessive rainfall of the preceding year 
which ruined the crops there was a shortage of grain, particularly 
in Mexico City. This, together with other causes, gave rise among 
the populace of the capital to great discontent, which finally cul- 
minated in a serious uprising on the evening of June 8. The mob 
attacked the palace of the Viceroy and the municipal buildings and 
destroyed a considerable part of them by fire. At some personal 
risk Sigtenza was able to save a large number of valuable papers and 
documents stored in these buildings, an act involving physical cour- 
age. This valiant effort to save historical records so typical of the 
man affords something of a contrast to the work of the zealous arch- 
bishop, Zumarraga, who caused so many precious Aztec records to 
be collected and burned shortly after the Conquest. As Ruiz'* puts 
it, “Sigiiensa erala inteligencia y Zumarraga el fanatismo.” Numerous 
accounts of this serious Indian outbreak of June 8, 1692, have come 
down to us, but the best of those preserved is the one by Sigtienza 
himself in his long letter to Admiral Pez. 

The words which Ruiz quotes from a contemporary account con- 
cerning Sigtienza’s action at the fire have a certain quaintness that 
make them worth repeating here. 


La voz de que se quemaban las casas de Cabildo llegé al retiro de D. Carlos 
de Siguenza y Gongora, y este literato, honor de México, excitado del amor de 
las letras y de la patria, considerando que en un momento iban a ser consumidos 
por las llamas, los monumentos mas preciosos de la historia antigua y moderna 
de los mexicanos, que se conservaban en : i archivo, con sus amigos y alguna 
gente moza y denodada, a quien dié cantidad partid para la plaza; y 
viendo que por las piezas bajas no era dable =. archivo, pues el fuego las 
habia ocupado, puestas escaleras y forzadas las ventanas, aquellos hombres 
intrépidos penetraron a las piezas, y aunque el fuego se propagaba en ellas, en 
medio de las llamas asiendo de aqui y de alli los cédices y libros capitulares, los 
lanzaban a la plaza, en cuyo ministerio tan arriesgado continuaron hasta que no 
dejaron monumento de los que no habian sido devorados por el fuego. 


There is nothing to indicate that Don Carlos traveled extensively. 
Rather, the evidence points to the opposite. We have seen that this 
learned gentleman declined the flattering invitation which Louis XIV 
extended to him to come to his court. And in Sigtienza’s letter to 
Admiral Pez he laments that, “... no he salido a peregrinar otras 


'4In Hombres Ilustres Mexicanos, Eduardo L. Gallo, editor, II, 352. 
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tierras (harto me pessa).”* His longest journey seems to have been 
made when he was a member of a survey in 1693 which brought him 
within the boundaries of the present United States. Just prior to this 
date the activities of the French had given the Spanish authorities 
both in Mexico City and in Madrid considerable uneasiness and ex- 
peditions had been sent in search of the rumored settlements of La 
Salle. One of these maritime expeditions resulted in the rediscovery 
of Pensacola Bay, at once regarded as a desirable location for a 
Spanish post. As a preliminary step a scientific expedition under 
Admiral Pez and Sigtienza was sent to make a study of the region. 
After a careful reconnaissance was made of the bay and vicinity, 
Siguenza submitted a full and interesting report, together with a 
map'* of remarkable excellence, the original of which is still pre- 
served in the Archivo General de las Indias in Seville. 

No effort will be made here to give a complete list of the writings 
of this great humanist and scientist. Some idea of the diversity of 
his work has already been indicated; so we may content ourselves 
with a reference to a few other works of more or less general interest. 

The Mercurio | olante, edited by Sigittenza, was probably the first 
periodical of New Spain. It was begun in 1693 and expired a short 
time later. In 1772 it was resuscitated and published a small amount 
of scientific and literary material." 

El Fenix del Occidente was a curious effort to identify in the 
Aztec god Quetzalcoatl the Apostle St. Thomas through a study of 
the early traditions and monuments of the Indian civilization which 
the Spaniards had overthrown. This endeavor engaged the attention 
of many of the scholars and theologians of Sigtienza’s time and later. 

In 1691 he gave to the press his Trofeo de la Justicia espanola 
contra la perfidia francesa,’* an interesting account of the troubles 
and encounters with the French buccaneers on the island of Santo 
Domingo. 

Perhaps one of the most readable products of his facile pen is 
entitled Los infortunios de Alonso Ramirez,’* which first appeared 


15 Carta al Almirante, MS, p. 11. 

16 Reproduced in Spanish and French Rivalry in the Gulf Region of the 
United States, 1678-1702, by W. E. Dunn, opposite page 160. 

17H. I. Priestley, The Mexican Nation, A History, p. 168. 

18 Mentioned in the “Carta al Almirante,” MS, p. 6. 

19 Reprinted in Coleccién de libros raros y curiosos que tratan de América, 


Tomo XX, Madrid, 1902. 
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in 1690. This little volume deals with the misadventures of a Porto 
Rican, captured by pirates near the Philippines. After suffering great 
hardships and indignities at the hands of his captors, he finally es- 
caped and eventually reached the coast of Yucatan after sailing alone 
and without charts in a small boat. In this way he completed his 
circumnavigation of the globe. This tale of adventure might be 
classed with the epics of Cabeza de Vaca, Serrano, Orellano, and 
other Spanish adventurers. 

Little is known of the closing years of the great scholar’s life 
except that his advice continued to be sought by the Viceroy and 
others in authority regarding matters pertaining to the realm. From 
a controversy in 1699 regarding the desirability of Pensacola Bay 
as a site for a Spanish settlement, we learn that Sigitenza suffered 
so intensely presumably from gall-stones (piedras en la vejiga) that 
it was not only exceedingly painful but even dangerous for him to 
move about to any great extent. He could not mount a horse nor 
even ride in a coach because of the distress which the resultant shak- 
ing caused him. We learn that the Viceroy considerately had the 
gate of the garden opened whenever he summoned the great scholar 
so that the latter should have less distance to walk from his residence 
in the Hospital del Amor de Dios to the Royal Palace near by.*° 

Like most men of great learning he had not amassed a fortune or 
even become well to do. A year before his death he wrote “estoy mds 
viejo y mds pobre pues no pasan de dos mis camisas.” His library 
“que en su linea es la mejor del Reino, instrumentos matematicos en 
abundancia, excelentes anteojos de larga vista, relojes de péndulo y 
algunas pinturas de toda estima, cuyo valor pasa de tres mil pesos” 
constituted his only tangible wealth." 

A lively dispute has arisen as to whether Sigtienza rejoined the 
Jesuit Order before his death, which occurred August 22, 1700, at 
the age of fifty-five, the affiliation or lack of affiliation with the Order 
generally coloring the opinion of the disputants. The evidence seems 
clear, however, that Sigiienza bequeathed to this religious society 
some twenty-eight volumes of papers and manuscripts which he had 
written or collected. Unfortunately, little of this precious material 
has survived the ravages of time and the neglect of those who came 


20 “Sigiienza y Géngora,” an article by Alfredo Chavero in Anales del 
Museo Nacional, 111 (1882-1886), 267. 
21 bid, p. 267. 
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afterward. The great scholar’s melancholy prophecy that much of 
his work must inevitably become lost seems to have been realized only 
too well. Happily a few fragments have been spared, from which it 
is evident that Don Carlos de Sigiienza y Gongora was one of the 
great humanists as well as one of the great scientists of his time, cer- 
tainly in the New World; like a beacon he shines amidst the darkness 
of ignorance and superstition which enveloped an over-whelming 
majority of his contemporaries. 


| Investigations, completed since the foregoing article was printed, 
prove that the Mercurio Volante published by Sigttenza was not a 
periodical, as stated by Bancroft and Dr. Priestley, but a pamphlet 
recording the events of the reconquest of Mexico. | 


Irvinc A. LEONARD 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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AESTHETIC ELEMENTS IN THE ART OF FICTION 
AS ADVOCATED BY JUAN VALERA, PARDO 
BAZAN, AND PALACIO VALDES 


Juan Valera had no superior in the aesthetic appreciation and 
criticism of erudite literature. One might draw from his works 
enough admirable observations of so exquisite taste and of so great 
common sense as to form a wonderful treatise on theoretical and 
practical aesthetics. His Apuntes sobre el nuevo arte de escribir 
novelas (Notes on the New Art of Fiction) written in 1886-87 
against naturalism, reveals repeatedly his literary creed and its 
essence, his belief that a novelist should try to create a beautiful 
work of art which in itself must necessarily be inspired by goodness, 
wisdom, and truth ; for beauty involves morality, wisdom, and truth— 
they are inseparably bound together. 

He desires that beautiful fiction be based on truth and observation, 
that it should seem true, at least possible or probable; it may teach 
and inform, indeed it does teach and inform, and it must be moral to 
be beautiful; the poet may be inspired, even supernaturally, with 
wisdom and knowledge. Literature is the fruit of the imagination, 
though built on observation as a foundation. 

The artist’s only declared object should be to entertain, to amuse, 
divert, delight, to offer solace and comfort to the reader by the real- 
ization of beauty ; to expand the heart, to divert with beautiful fiction 
souls that are weary and saddened by the common and prosaic real- 
ties of life. Leautiful fiction must please and be charming; it must 
avoid indecency and excesses ; it must conform to the well-recognized 
laws of good taste; it must be decent and moral; indecency and im- 
morality are always blemishes and blots. Moderation is taught by 
implication in all Valera’s criticism. 

In naturalism Valera finds that the little that is good is old, and 
that the new is very bad, and he pays his respects to the vices and 
faults of romanticism as well, from which naturalism came; for 
naturalism is a vile sediment from the violent fermentation of ro- 
manticism. Out of it all he hopes that pure and beautiful results may 
ultimately come. 

Beauty is interpreted by Valera as involving wisdom, goodness, 
truth, sincerity, and moderation. Beauty is the foundation of the 
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aesthetic principles that governed his work. He held that the novel- 
ist must not imitate with a fidelity that is slavish and clumsy, with- 
out purification ; there must be artistic excellence in seeking and find- 
ing and selecting aesthetic truth which is not the same as actual, 
coarse truth. 

The arts in general, even the mechanical arts, add something to 
what is natural, they perfect, they complete and continue Divine cre- 
ation. If this were not true, the exact impression in clay of any ugly 
rustic would be better than Apollo Belvedere. 

And even when good authors do not aim at idealizing or magni- 
fying their personages, they proceed artistically, and do not copy or 
imitate nature in any way, but by selecting and purifying, as the bee 
takes honey from many flowers. We read Zola and _ other 
naturalists not for the truth which they disclose and teach, but for 
the art, for the style and the beauty with which truth is adorned by 
them, sometimes. Art is never reality, but it must resemble it, it 
must cause the illusion of beautiful truth. 

The portrayal of truth is advocated when it delights and benefits 
the reader. Pure fiction may sometimes be more wholesome than cer- 
tain kinds of truth. Observe the effect of Amadis de Gaula on Don 
Quijote. 

Exact realism ruin® literature and makes a hybrid that is neither 
art nor theory, neither fiction nor science. 

There is no realism in Shakespeare. His work is a literary page- 
ant that interests, amuses and affords solace, as it ought to do, a thing 
needed today more than ever heretofore. 

The craze for novelty and originality is the curse of modern lit- 
erature. It leads to excesses and affectation, and all affectation is bad, 
for it is contrary to naturalness and simplicity. 

An author's impassibility and impersonality, his ability to conceal 
himself and not appear, which Zola recommends so much, sometimes 
lends admirable epic and tragic beauty (as in some of Merimée’s 
works ). 

Zola’s demand that the imagination be suppressed in favor of ob- 
servation is absurd. All artistic building is done with the imagination, 
on the basis of observation. 

Beauty and goodness come from the same root, aesthetics and 
ethics are intimately connected. One cannot be a good poet without 


being an excellent man, as a rule, but a morally good author may 
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sometimes err or stray, for a while, or in part. An author may be 
good in spite of such blemishes, not because of them. Immorality 
tends to destroy the worth of fiction and its legitimate beauty, it is 
always a blemish. 

To demand reward and punishment for virtue and vice, either in 
this life or in literature, destroys virtue, makes it utilitarian. Virtue 
and vice are then merely a mark of cleverness or stupidity. Such 
doctrine gives rise to pessimism and agnosticism, in view of the 
actual facts about us, for virtue is not always rewarded here and now. 

Without the individual’s moral responsibility and free will, no 
characters can be interesting, no literatu-e beautiful. 

All literature has a tendency, for it reveals the author's soul and 
mind, but its purpose should not be to teach: the subject matter is 
poetic material, a stimulus, a source of inspiration, not an object of 
scientific investigation and of empiric study in order to teach and 
prove. 

Nobody knows the limits of what is possible, but fiction should 
keep within the realm of probability at least, or seem to do so. 

Fiction demands greater sincerity than didactic or scientific works. 
The writer’s soul must be truthful and sincere. There is no reason or 
justification for his being otherwise, for he is utterly independent, he 
creates what he wills. 

Fiction has great worth, for it reflects the Zeitgeist, the general 
spirit of the age, and influences it as well. It is the greatest educa- 
tional force in the world in every sense. 

Valera was a literary artist of the most finished type; he pictured 
life not as it is, but beautified and idealized; for he maintained that 
no exact and photographic copy of reality can be beautiful and artistic, 
that the poet’s imagination must supply the touches that often pro- 
duce the artistic and beautiful effects, and that selection of suitable 
things and exclusion of what is trivial, base, or obscene, is requisite 
in a finished work of art, a really artistic novel. He had no affiliation 
with wild and fantastic romanticism on the one hand, or with crass 
naturalism on the other. He tried to strike a golden mean, but his 
leaning toward beautiful ideality was marked. He was classic, 
the most classic of all Spaniards according to Menéndez y Pelayo. 

In the prologue to his Apuntes sobre el nuevo arte de escribir 
novelas Valera affirms that he likes what is ideal and what is real 
and tries to harmonize them; that he holds to the fundamentals of 
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Christian morality and its optimism; that he likes the natural and the 
supernatural, the physical and the metaphysical, and that he rejects 
naturalism, materialism, and pessimism, for they destroy fiction. He 
believes that fiction ought to amuse and divert by the creation: of 
ideal beauty, rather than the black painting of misery, degradation, 
and misfortune. He would bind himself by no precept and set no aim 
for fiction but art itself. 

Emilia Pardo Bazan was the first great modern Spanish novelist 
to recognize clearly the full importance and significance of the 
naturalistic movement in French literature. With very emphatic 
additions and corrections she ultimately proclaimed herself its ad- 
vocate, but only in part, and in introducing it into Spain she did more 
than any one else. 

To her second novel, Un viaje de novios (A Wedding Journey), 
(1881), she prefixed her celebrated prologue on naturalism, some of 
whose methods of procedure she deliberately recommended and em- 
ployed, so that the book and the prologue came to be a milestone on 
the way, leading to the introduction of naturalism into Spain. She 
maintained that out of the fight over naturalism some fecund and im- 
portant principles have come, that is: 

The novel is no longer mere entertainment but is coming to be a 
study. A consequence is that observation and analysis are no less 
necessary to the novelist than use of imagination. If we reduce the 
novel to being the mere fruit of luxuriant inventiveness, i.e., of the 
imagination alone, we reach the ideal of the Thousand and One 
Nights or Las sergas de Esplandidn. Today the novel is a copy of 
life and the only thing that an author puts into it is his peculiar way 
of seeing real things, as two persons on relating the same incident do 
so with different words and style. 

The new French genre (naturalism) seems to have gone astray 
and to be distorted in a good many respects. It lacks some things 
and has too much of others to be good and durable in its influence. 
Bad public taste has perverted writers with gold and applause. Scan- 
dalousness now supplies the place of talent. 

Pardo Bazan does not censure patient, minute, exact observation 
on the part of the modern school. She praises it, but she disapproves 
of its errors and excesses, viz., systematic choice by preference of 
repugnant or shameless subjects, excessive prolixity, sometimes 
wearisome, in descriptions, and especially the perpetual solemnity, 
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sadness, and savagery, the lack of festive, gay, free notes in style 
and ideas. As the novel is a copy par excellence of human life, it is 
befitting that in the novel as in our existence, there should alternate 
sorrow and joy, tears and laughter, the stock and store of the eternal 
tragi-comedy in the world. 

How sane, true, and beautiful Spanish national realism is, which 
laughs and weeps in La Celestina and in Don Quijote, in pictures by 
Velasquez and Goya, in the comico-dramatic vein of Tirso and Ramon 
de la Cruz! Indirect, unconscious realism, and for that reason fin- 
ished and full of inspiration; not disdainful of idealism, and thanks to 
it, legitimate and profoundly human, since, as man, it unites in itself 
material and spirit, heaven and earth. 

She begs for mercy’s sake that she be not put in the ranks of 
trans-Pyrenean (i.e. French) realism, but in the ranks of Spanish 
realism, the only realism that satisfies her ; in it she wishes to live and 
die. Such is her respect and love for Spanish national models that 
she has tried to imitate them. 

She concludes as follows: There are some who believe that the 
novel ought to prove, demonstrate, or correct something, presenting 
vice as punished in the end and virtue rewarded, just as in little 
stories for little children. This is a demand not made of painters, 
architects, and sculptors. No one blames Velasquez because no edi- 
fying lesson may be drawn from some of his paintings. She dis- 
approves of the fact that writers alone are expected to flog society, 
but so covertly that the disciplining may be taken for caresses, that 
society may mend its ways because of entertaining lashes. She says: 
“Of myself I can say that in art I love indirect teaching that emanates 
from beauty, but I abhor moral pills covered with a coating of liter- 
ary gold. Between the cold and affected shamelessness of natural- 
istic writers on the one hand, and the sentimental sermons of authors 
who take a pulpit on each finger and go preaching through the wheat, 
I do not choose ; I do not take either. My criterion may seem too lax 
to some, too narrow to others—it is enough for me to know that in 
practice it was professed by Cervantes, Goethe, Walter Scott, Dick- 
ens, all of them princes of fiction.” 

This prologue was written when she was thirty years of age. Her 
creed was developed a trifle in later years, but its essentials remained 
unchanged. At the beginning of her career she formed a broad, 
harmonious, and elegant conception of the art of fiction. 

Note that Pardo Bazan still called herself a realist. 
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Art for art’s sake, with beautiful truth as its material, based on 
study—such is the foundation of her aesthetic creed. A novel has 
come to be for her a close study and presentation of real life and its 
problems, in decency and moderation, all for the sake of realizing a 
beautiful work of art. She did not advocate Zola’s kind of natural- 
ism; but she felt the need of a new rule for guidance in Spanish 
fiction, to revive, renovate, rejuvenate, and reanimate it. 

Adverse critics thought, erroneously, that she wanted French 
naturalism, or else to show that she was abreast of literary fashion, 
But an injustice was done her in the heat of argumentation, pro and 
con, set going by her book on naturalism, La cuestion palpitante 
(The Important Question, 1883). She declares very plainly in this 
work her objections to naturalism as practised by Zola, to its deter- 
minism, its positivism, its pessimism, its utilitarianism, its errors and 
excesses, its lack of taste, its obscenity, its one-sided and exaggerated 
view of life, excluding what is lovely and ideal ; but she recommended 
its objectivity and impersonality, its closer observation of real life, 
and a more profound study of its problems (psychology, society, 
science, religion, etc.) as the proper basis and foundation for fiction 
In her opinion, a novel should be a copy of real life, as the writer 
sees it, and in addition to that it should offer the fruit of profound 
study of vital, interesting problems, but a study nevertheless, rather 
than the vagaries of unbridled imagination and of untrammeled 
fancy, to be merely a book of entertainment. But she emphatically 
opposed the idea of basing a novel on, unsound scientific hypotheses, 
or of the novelist’s trying to contribute to science, to prove anything, 
or to teach directly. “While we demand that art be firmly based on 
truth, yet art does not have as its principal object to find out truth, as 
science does (and as Zola wished to do), and the artist who proposes 
for himself other aims than the realization of beauty, will see, soon 
or late, with unfailing certainty, the edifice which he erects tumble 
down.” 

Literary works will live for their beauty and for their beauty 
alone. 


Realistic works from Madame Bovary to Pot-bouille have revealed 
the ugliness and danger of immortality. But the moral lesson is not 
formulated in sermons, it must be read in the facts, as in life. Real- 
ists do not corrupt by painting an imaginary world and by making us 
disgusted with the real world. 
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Pardo Bazan now regarded herself as an independent naturalist, 
with a naturalism of her own liking. Her practice rather than her 
creed was becoming more naturalistic. 

In her prologue to La dama joven (1884) she explains that her 
naturalism, rightfully contains elements that seem to belong to 
romantic idealism, but that all of it is truth, life is organic and 
psychic, and all life is claimed for art, that of the spirit as well as of 
matter. 

In her prologue to El Cisne de Vilamorta (1885) she indicates 
the error of considering things ugly as naturalistic and things re- 
splendent with beauty as romantic. 

The noble, beautiful, poetic, and romantic elements in life have 
their place alongside of what is prosaic, coarse, ugly, common, and 
vulgar. And she claims it all for the realm of truth and for the realm 
of art. She early came to entertain this view and she held it more 
emphatically toward the end. 

She claims the right to be romantic at times, as in El saludo de 
las brujas, (1898), which is almost a fairy tale. She believed that 
within the realm of truth one may have naturalistic, realistic, idealistic, 
romantic conceptions, in turn, or all in one—a comprehensive and 
comforting creed, which she practiced more artistically than Blasco 
Ibanez. 

Dulce duenio (1911) is an union of the currents mentioned. From 
1890 onward she leaned more and more on idealistic and spiritual 
elements in life for inspiration, even to the point of emphasizing 
romantic idealism, nay even the most exalted and mystic spiritualism 
and pre-Raphaelitism in La quimera (1905) and the very loftiest and 
rarest form of mystic spiritualism in Dulce duetio. So broad were 
the boundaries of her artistic creed. 

So Pardo Bazan was at first a realist, then she veered toward 
naturalism, in the end she stressed idealistic, romantic, and spiritual- 
istic conceptions which she held are a part of experience, of reality 
and truth. 

Palacio Valdés, in the prologue to La Hermana San Sulpicto 
(1889) held that the province of the novel is almost limitless: the 
relation of human beings to each other, or of man to so-called in- 
animate nature is its theme. 

The depiction of character is the most important thing, and it 
determines or governs the plot. The genuine novelist thinks of his 
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characters rather than of the plot. Characters are the main-spring 
of every novel. Poor work is impossible if the characters are well 
drawn. The construction is subordinate to characters and should in- 
volve unity and variety in harmony; in a word a composition 
should be well-balanced and be governed by moderation. Local color 
(description of nature, customs, and manners) should not be over- 
done. Local color is justifiable when it has bearing on the characters. 
Originality of style is legitimate when it comes from originality of 
thought; otherwise the style will be labored, artificial, wearisome, 
distasteful. Humor, an original and personal mode of conception, 
gives the author's personality freest play and is most easily compre- 
hended. 

In the prologue to Los majos de Cadiz (1896) he held that any 
subject may be chosen that is beautiful and true, interesting and 
worthy, and if moderation and harmony, sincerity and clearness are 
observed in presenting it. 

European literature is in a state of frightful decadence owing to 
bad taste and wrong direction, as shown in exaggeration, in exagger- 
ated individualism and originality, that has seized things that are com- 
mon, ordinary, vulgar, obscene, ulgy, or distressing, as in French 
naturalism ; or else things that are rare, eccentric, exaggerated, as in 
Russian mysticism and in Norwegian symbolism. 

Immoderate eagerness to be original has led to this general lack 
of moderation and balance, to exaggerated realism or naturalism. 
Moderation in all things is the only remedy, a return to the perfection 
and good taste displayed in Greek art. Moderation in all things is the 
greatest principle ever enunciated in the world. 

The novel is the most comprehensive literary genre; it partakes 
of the nature of the epic, of the drama, and sometimes of lyric poetry. 

The novelist is free from all trammels and obligations save that of 
interesting his reader in a worthy subject, which must be beautiful 
first, then true. Its various portions must harmonize, be relevant and 
be kept in the proper limits set by moderation (which excludes taste- 
less and irrelevant episodes, excess or excessive length in any part). 
Any subject that is interesting may be chosen, but much depends on 
the choice of material, for it must be worthy, interesting, and beauti- 
ful, beautiful either in itself or in its revelations, in what it reveals, a 
thing that Palacio Valdés cannot quite explain. 

Originality in the material used is not necessary or even de- 
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sirable, but the material must be founded on truth. Accumulation or 
excessive condensation results in untruth or exaggeration. The writer 
must be sincere. He may and should be moderately idealistic if he 
keeps in touch, as it were, with reality, i.e., truth. The novelist must 
love truth, but beauty first. He does not need to have experienced all 
that he depicts, for the poet bears intuitively in his soul the image of 
all things, he can divine the experience of all humanity—he may use 
his imagination. 

The Greeks have left us models of perfection, of perfect harmony 
in all the beauties in the actual world, as may be seen in their sculp- 
ture, their architecture, and in their literature. Daphnis and Chloe by 
Longus is a pastoral of perfect beauty and harmony in all the essen- 
tial elements of the novel. 

Palacio Valdés is a realistic artist who can emphasize the ideal and 
aesthetic elements existing in ordinary life, weaving of them and 
about them a veil of poetry. He believes that art has the mission of 
revealing what is divine and he regards the novel as a work of art, 
whose sole object is to reveal the beautiful in life; to make us feel 
what is beautiful even more than to be exact; to paint beautifully the 
true things that deserve to be depicted ; to seek the divine truth back 
of things; to be realistic and slightly idealistic all in one. With 
naturalistic realism on the one hand, and romantic idealism on the 
other, he has less to do. He agrees with Goethe in holding that art is 
in reality poetry and truth. 

Moderation, balance, harmony have been the standards that con- 
trolled the composition of his work. ; 

For him life has joy as well as sorrow, and he is constantly bring- 
ing out its humor, the ludicrous incongruities of human nature and 
procedure; it is not too much to say that he is one of the greatest 
humorists in Spanish fiction. 

Though outspokenly Christian, Roman Catholic particularly in 
later years, he never conveys the impression of trying to preach, to 
reform, or to teach. 

While some writers (such as Alarcon and Campoamor ) were say- 
ing that realism (and naturalism) besmirch art, that beauty and real- 
ism are incompatible, Palacio Valdés replied that nature is not only 
beautiful, but that outside of nature there is no beauty; and he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the literary artist should seek truth, that he 
should love nature for itself, as it is, without trying to beautify it by 
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means of great, unnatural adornments and artificialities that are an 
affectation and imposture; that he should depict life in its greater, 
far reaching consequences, in its revelations. 

He condemned many features of French naturalism, as Valera 
and Pardo Bazan did, but I must stop. 

Valera, Pardo Bazan, and Palacio Valdés all stress beauty, moder- 
ation, sincerity, morality, decency. Valera selects truth that is beauti- 
ful or beautified, that may entertain and charm. Pardo Bazan gives 
wider scope to truth and emphasizes its faithful reproduction. Palacio 
Valdés aims at beautiful truth that reveals truth slightly idealized, 
Valera holds to beauty that seems true, possible or probable, but 
idealized or beautified; Pardo Bazan, to beauty in the wide realm of 
truth; Palacio Valdés to beautiful truth that reveals or is slightly 
idealized. 

They all agree in rejecting some features of naturalism, its 
determinism, its materialism, its excegses and indecency, its utili- 
tarianism (i.e., that art should have any other purpose than the cre- 
ation of beauty). 


C. C. GLascock 


UnNIversITy oF TEXAS 


LA MUJER MANDONA DE SHAKESPEARE Y DE 
JUAN MANUEL 


¢Quién manda en casa? Parece que éste es un problema de que se 
han ocupado nuestros antecesores desde hace muchos siglos. Esas 
ideas del “‘cave-man stuff” que se llaman “modern” en los Estados 
Unidos son de la mas alta antigiiedad. “Treat ’em rough” aconsejé 
en el afio 1335 el viejo Patronio al joven Conde Lucanor.' Y no tiene 
simpatia alguna por el hombre que no comprende eso, porque dice, 
“ ..mas si non fuere tal que entienda lo que deve fazer et lo quel cunple 
dexadle que pase por su ventura.” 

El cuento de Juan Manuel es lo siguiente: Un hombre no muy 
rico tenia un hijo y su amigo rico tenia una hija que no podia aguan- 
tarla ni Su Majestad Satanica. Pero, en fin, el muchacho queria 
casarse con ella apesar de los consejos de ambos padres, y se casaron 
y los parientes los dejaban solos en su casa, como era costumbre entre 
los moros. Se sentaron a comer y el joven mando al perro que les 
diese agua a las manos. Pero el canino, como no entendia nada de eso, 
no lo hizo. Con grande safia se levanto el muchacho, buscé su espada 
y al pobre perro le corté en mil pedacitos. Pas6é lo mismo con el gato y 
con el caballo. Volvid a sentarse, chorreando la sangre de su espada, 
y dijo que asi haria con cualquier cosa viviente que no queria hacer 
lo que él mandara. Entonces se dirigié a su mujer y le mando que le 
diese agua a las manos y ella, temblando con el gran miedo que tenia, 
hacia todo lo que él mandaba. Cuando se acost6, él le dijo que nadie 
le estorbase por la mafiana porque queria dormir. Al dia siguiente 
vinieron los parientes y mirando por la puerta le vieron a ella sola y 
creyeron que ya habia matado al pobre esposo. Ella lleg6 a la puerta 
calladita y les pidid que guardasen silencio si no querian que les 
matase a todos. Comprendieron entonces que él la habia dominado 
por completo. 

En la coleccion de Cuentos Populares Espaiioles* he encontrado 
el mismo tema. Una mujer habia matado a cuatro maridos porque no 
le querian obedecer. Llegé el quinto y se casaron. El cambié dos 


1Juan Manuel, El Conde Lucanor, ed. H. Knust, Leipzig, 1900, Ejemplo 
XXX\V. 


2 Aurelio M. Espinosa, Stanford University, California, 1923, cuento 91, 
recogido en Zamora. 
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novillos muy gordos que tenia ella por dos toros viejos sin decirle nada 
a ella. Se fueron en una burra a recorrer sus toros. Dejaron la 
burra en un prado y al volver no la podian encontrar. Cuando por fin 
la encontraron, la mato el hombre por lo saiudo que era y explicé a 
su mujer que asi acostumbraba hacer con los que le contradecian. 
Llegaron a casa y él la llevo a ver los toros viejos y flacos. Ella con- 
vino en que eran gordos y buenos. Entonces él dijo que no lo eran, 
pero los otros si. Ella dijo: Bueno, bueno como tu digas esta bien. 
El la mando que le trayese la bandurria y comenzo a tocar y cantar: 

-Vengo, mujer mia, de la feria 

de comprar una bandurria. 


Acuérdate mujer mia 
de lo que le paso a la burra. 


y ella fué una mujer muy obediente. 

i] gran maestro Shakespeare ha desarrollado este mismo tema en 
su comedia The Taming of the Shrew. A un joven se le murio el 
padre y como no tenia tanto dinero como queria tener, buscaba una 
mujer rica. Un amigo le presenté en casa de un viejo rico pero el 
viejo padre y el amigo le avisaron que era una mujer de tan mal genio 
que no habia quien la igualara en todo el pais. Pero el joven insistio 
y él y el padre convinieron en el dote. Le dejaron solo con ella. El 
era mas listo con sus palabras que ella. El le dijo que habia oido 
hablar que ella era coja y le mando andar para ver si era verdad. 
Como queria contradecirle, anduvo para mostrarle que lo que dijo no 
era verdad. Pero con hacerlo, le obedecio. El padre volviod y el joven 
le dijo que todo quedaba arreglado, que ella, colgando de su cuello, le 
habia besado muchas veces. Ella no nego esta mentira ni se opuso 
cuando convinieron en la fecha de la boda y el padre les echo su 
bendicién. El joven se fué a comprar ropa y joyas para la boda. 
Durante su ausencia ella empezo a amarle. El llego tarde a la boda y 
vestido de trapos viejos y fantasticos, echando maldiciones, pegandole 
al pobre cura y echandole vino en la cara al sacristan. Beso a la novia 
con tanto ruido que resono por la iglesia entera y no la dejo asistir a 
las fiestas de la boda sino la llev6 a su casa de campo. En el camino se 
cay el caballo de ella en el lodo, el marido le pego al criado por la 
culpa y ella tenia que quitarle del mozo, que a poco lo mata. Llegando 
a casa, le echo la carne al sirviente, diciéndole que estaba mal cocida, 
rompio la cama, diciendo que estaba mal arreglada, regan al sastre, 
diciéndole que no habia hecho la ropa de su mujer al gusto de el. 
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Y todo bajo el pretexto de que queria que ella tuviese lo mejor, pero 
entretanto quedaba la pobre sin comer, sin dormir y sin ropa nueva. 
El le dijo que Ilamase al sol la luna y después la contradijo, diciéndole 
que era el sol, y ella convenia en todo lo que él decia. La hizer llamar 
a un viejo una virgen en la lozania de la juventud y después la con- 
tradijo, diciéndole que era un viejo. El gan6é una apuesta, probando 
que tenia la mujer mas obediente entre todos. 

Por todas partes la falta de versiones nos impide hacer un estudio 
exacto de la relacion verdadera entre estos cuentos. Solamente 
podemos observar por aca y por alla algunos puntos interesantes y 
considerar lo que pudiese ser. Aunque no podemos decir que la 
comedia de Shakespeare se base en el cuento de Don Juan Manuel 
por ser este el mas antiguo, notamos unas semejanzas significatives. 

El novio en todos los tres casos era de circunstancias medianas y 
la novia era siempre rica. Pero en todos los casos no era la riqueza 
de la muchacha el motivo principal que tenia el hombre para casarse 
con ella, sino la atraccion que sentia segin mi opinion, para hacer una 
prueba de su ingenio en un caso tan dificil, mezclada, podemos 
suponer, con amor, porque éste era un juego en que él tenia que 
sacrificarse definitivamente. Podia ser que el dinero sin amor fuese 
bastante para justificarle tal sacrificio, pero el dinero o el amor o los 
dos juntos servian solamente de justificacién, porque en todos casos 
la prueba del ingenio era lo principal. 

Siempre el método del novio es el mismo: mostrar brutalidad de 
alguna manera ante su esposa para inspirarle el temor y el respeto; 
en el Conde Lucanor sirven para ese proposito el perro, el gato, y el 
caballo; en el cuento popular de Zamora la burra; en The Taming 
of the Shrew los sirvientes. 

En el Conde Lucanor y The Taming of the Shrew el mismo padre 
de la muchacha avisa al joven intrépido (en el cuento popular no hay 
padre) ; y en todos los tres casos los amigos muestran la incredulidad, 
y en el cuento popular los amigos apuestan con el novio que ella le 
mandara a él como a todos. Cosa curiosa es que hacia el fin de la 
obra de Shakespeare hay una apuesta sobre la obediencia de la 
muchacha. En todos casos sale el novio con éxito. 

Otro detalle curioso es que en el cuento popular el marido hace a 
su mujer llamar novillos gordos los toros que son verdaderamente 
viejos y flacos y después la contradice él, llamandolos lo que en 
verdad son; como en The Taming of the Shrew el marido hace a la 
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esposa llamar virgen en la lozania de la juventud al que era verdad- 
eramente un viejo macilento y aun llamar el sol la luna, contra- 
diciéndola después y llamando las cosas por sus nombres verdaderos, 

Lo unico que se tiene que conservar en el tema es el método de 
dominar a la mujer y el proposito del hombre de probar su ingenio, 
Lo demas se puede cambiar. A pesar de eso, The Taming of the 
Shrew conserva y no cambia esencialmente muchos detalles del cuento 
espafiol : el hombre de recursos medianos y la mujer rica; el aviso del 
padre de la muchacha y de los amigos; la apuesta; y el llamar las 
cosas lo que no son y la contradiccion después, llamandolas por sus 
nombres verdaderos. Esta coincidencia de detalles puede indicar una 
relacion bastante estrecha entre el cuento espafiol y The Taming of 
the Shrew. El Conde Lucanor se escribid unos 250 afios antes de la 
comedia. El cuento popular también puede ser de bastante’ antigtiedad. 


S. Boacs. 


UNIVERSIDAD DE PuERTO Rico 
Rio Prepras, P.R. 
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CORRELATION OF SPANISH WITH OTHER 
HIGH-SCHOOL SUBJECTS' 


All through the development of the education of the youth of 
civilized lands has been heard the question, “Of what use will that be 
to him in later life? When will he ever use Spanish, geometry, or 
biology!” We have been trying to educate the public to the con- 
viction that everything is of value to the student, and that it will be 
used in making his adjustments to life and citizenship. But while 
that more distant vision of a perfect curriculum and of a perfect 
adjustment to life’s problems remains blurred in the mists; while the 
correlation of his immediate studies and of his life is being solved 
and resolved ; while the debates continue whether we are developing 
automatons or citizens, let us help more immediately by trying to 
correlate one with the other, all the studies with which the student 
comes in contact during his school career. 

First, what is correlation? Morrison in his Practice of Teaching 
in the Secondary School has said that “in every case the attainment 
of the objective is the attainment of an attitude from which reason 
can be applied to the situations which are novel or unexpected in the 
individual’s experience.” That is, it is seeing with clear perspicacity 
all the aspects of a problem and a consequent solving of the problem 
which will bring the desired result with the least waste of time and 
energy. Indeed, that is correlation in a perfect degree. 

In a Spanish course, whether the objective be language-arts, 
grammar, speaking, or literature appreciation, the end is best attained 
when the vast panorama opened to the individual in every new step 
of the study of the language is not suffered to grow dim, but rather 
its charm leads him to regard the obstacles that beset his path with 
confidence in his ability to surmount them. I am going to show you 
now how I proceed toward the realization of correlation, telling 
simply what I do and what might be done and urgently beg of you 
to pass judgment on the whole. 

No doubt, there is no greater field for correlation than between 
the English and Spanish departments. By the former department, | 
include grammar proper, literature, composition, and dramatics. 
One can go back to the first grade to meet the problem of reading 


1 Third prize in La Prensa contest, 1926-27. Group V. 
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and enunciation. The first-grade teacher no longer teaches reading 
as in the old days. What vast changes are being made! In the days 
of our fathers, it was the ABC’s and the rapidity with which they 
could be sung that measured a young child’s progress. But no such 
thing is true now. The child reads words long before he knows 
sounds and letters. And any reading survey will show the superiority 
of that method. Then learning to read 4 foreign language can be 
acquired in much the same way as the bey or girl learns to read and 
comprehend his own native language. As the child is taught to fill 
his outward expression with joy and vjfality, so the Spanish student 
can be trained to bring out the joy and; pleasure found in expressively 
beautiful Spanish words. Even though the mechanics of sound 
formation are different, the art of ‘lear enunciation is attainable 
through a correlation of one’s native tongue and the musical Spanish 
language. The teacher of public speaking and the teacher of Span- 
ish may well confer on a definite outline for the attainment of that 
part of their objective. 

In the literary appreciation “{ Spanish and English, the work can 
be more definitely outlined fer correlation. Outside reading is an 
essential part of the English course. JEven the beginner in the Span- 
ish language can approach his problem through typical realia to 
vivify with the pulse of the actual world the material of classroom 
instruction. It is a matter of much revising, conferring, and tabulat- 
ing on the part of the teachers, but the modern-language teacher will 
not limit her interest to her own special field. She will encourage the 
pupils to read, as English assignments, about the games, the schools, 
the customs, the habits, the family life and interests, and the religion 
of the people whose language they are studying. Then will they 
begin to appreciate the Spanish point of view, and they will become 
more cosmopolitan, more liberal, more sympathetic, and more indul- 
gent in their judgments. There are many books of this type and 
interest for the juvenile beginner in the seventh or eighth grades or 
for the advanced beginner of the senior high-school age. For 


instance, Mr. Chatfield-Taylor writes with discerning and interpretive 
pen in Tawny Spain. Peasants and nobles, the sports and industries, 
the gay and the sober sides of Spanish life all live in his interesting 
pages. 

Letter-writing plays an important role in the composition work 
of the English courses. What greater interest could be awakened 
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than in the letter exchange with school boys or girls in Spanish- 
speaking countries. There is far more vital interest shown than in 
merely writing a letter to an imaginary friend in a distant place from 
whom one never expects a reply. 

It is nationally customary in all high schools to study the litera- 
ture of all languages from which it is granted there is acquired 
cultural training. The Cid immortalized in verse and song can be 
made an excellent means of correlation among the advanced students 
in English and Spanish. At present English teachers use almost 
exclusively the English epic, Beowulf. The Spanish pupil must 
have the opportunity to accept the challenge of the choice of epics. 
The art of the Spanish teacher is tested at this point. The acquisition 
of likes and dislikes, of interests and enthusiasms, goes along with a 
knowledge of the subject-matter. 

The short stories of every other language are read and studied 
in an English course. Spain does not at all suffer in prestige by a 
comparison with other countries. The “Green Bird” by Juan Valera, 
“Good-by, Cordera!” by Alas, “The Talisman” by Pardo Bazan, 
“Polyphemus” by Valdés, “Fear” by Valle-Inclan, and “The Wise 
Men” by Benavente are just as interesting in a short-story list as 
those of Maupassant, Poe, Stevenson, and Hawthorne. 

Among the novelists are those of South America and Spain, whose 
works give an insight into the joys and struggles of another people 
besides ourselves. 

The love of play acting—which means a combination of gesture 
and speech before an audience—is so wide spread as to be nearly 
universal. We have here a most natural urge which we can direct 
through correlation. Dialogue in Spanish and action by groups need 
not be confined to the pupil's Spanish recitation. Any study of the 
drama would be incomplete if it did not contain the history and 
development of Spain’s rich contribution. It is often a revelation 
for boys and girls to discover that drama and literature, a real drama 
and literature, are found in Spanish, and that the experiences of the 
Spaniards are much like our own. 

There may be another close correlation between history and Span- 
ish if the respective teachers are willing to devote time and effort to 
a definite research and outline in the way of materials and arrange- 
ment. There are some good history books of Spain and Spanish 
America written in Spanish which can be used as outside reading and 
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credit may be allowed in both departments. M. Romera-Navarro’s 
books are good. In the topical assignments, the lives and heroic deeds 
of Bolivar and San Martin should awaken the interests of the boy 
who is studying the language they spoke. Cortés and Pizarro surely 
should become real makers of history to our boys and girls. The 
Latin-American boys and girls know very well why we worship at 
the shrines of Washington and Lincoln. They worship with us 
because they realize they were their saviors, too. Should not the 
name of Bolivar be on the tip of the tongue of those who have studied 
Spanish-American history in high school? A greater feeling of 
internationalism is aroused if the pupil feels that the governments of 
our neighbors are struggling with many problems like ours, or like 
those which we as an older nation have met and conquered, and that 
now we stand ready to help them. 

Every boy yearns to see the world, but since that yearning can- 
not be satisfied in travel, it must be met in the geography class. He 
must go sailing to unknown parts in his constructive imaging in his 
assignments in the classroom. School children study the conquests 
of Napoleon and Alexander, but they come upon surprisingly little 
about the bloodless, enduring victories of Magellan. How fine if they 
know where the Straits of Magellan are and what it means to pass 
through them. An itinerary through the Andes discloses some of the 
most magnificent scenery, ruins, and nature wonders in the world. 
Just the Spanish pronounciation of those republics and their capitals 
should entice the boy.or girl studying Spanish. Even should the 
student not personally interested in the commercial relations, a 
broader knowledge of the geographical conditions of the country, of 
the people whose language he is studying, may help solve the problem 
of loving the stranger in our midst. 

A more lasting correlation could not be offered than that of art 
and Spanish. The very life of the Latin races has been their art. A 
panel for the Spanish room depicting the story of the missions of the 
Southwest is surely a worthy attempt. That and many more lovely 
pictures, no doubt, lie dormant in the minds of pupils gradually 
awakening to the beauty of the art of Spanish people through the 
study of their language. 

The Spaniards in their gay songs and dances forget their cares 
and gloom. Surely in the music department there is time for the 
study and appreciation of Spanish music. Two of the world’s most 
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famous operas, /1 Trovatore and Carmen have Spanish themes. It is 
through the music and literature of a people that we learn to under- 
stand them. With the victrola records, the songbooks, and the 
stringed instruments, the Spanish teacher and the music teacher can 
make accomplishments in both departments mean a great deal toward 
a deeper love for these musically tempered souls. 

The home economics department may be thought a strange place 
to find correlation, but it is really one of the richest from which the 
girls can come to understand the position of girls and women in 
Spain. Among many girls who study Spanish, there are those who 
still see the old provincial costumes as typically Spanish. A splendid 
step toward the objective at which we are aiming would be taken if 
the truth of modernism in Spanish-speaking countries were duly 
emphasized. In menu planning, it could be pleasantly shown how we 
have adopted words, foods, and mannerisms from the Spanish. In 
their rules of etiquette and their plans to instill hospitality, we would 
do well to emulate the Spanish. Even the Mexicans, our neighbors 
to the south, can teach us rich lessons in both. 

Perhaps the most selfish of all claims for the study of Spanish 
is the commercial one, and yet the claim is extensive enough to make 
the commercial and Spanish departments a means of correlation. 
Commercial students are taught to file. In our. accumulation of 
materials, clippings, and pamphlets we have need of filing in orderly 
arrangement in the classroom files and cupboards. Card indexes can 
fall to the lot of the commercial student. Thus he will greatly enrich 
his knowledge and tie up two fields of school activity. 

A good bulletin board helps all departments in the posting of 
geographical, musical, literary, and scientific advancements made by 
our friends and neighbors. 

Of all the ways of correlation, I have given you only a few. There 
are many others about which I could tell. Each detail of the instruc- 
tion, whether in matter or in method, like each rule of moral order, 
unimportant as it may seem to be, is only used in order to contribute 
to the formation of the totality of the child’s unfoldment. 

I hope that I have made clear what I mean by correlation. In 
no way would I make correlation a stressed point. When that hap- 
pens, it is no longer a value but a danger. By no means is correlation 
a digression in the class recitation. It is not confined to the recita- 
tion. It is something which must be woven into the entire activity 
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of the child. Even his activity in his home must become a con- 
tinuation of his time spent at school; a living, vital interest must be 
awakened. Many teachers think that as soon as they have directed 
an outside project they have made all the necessary correlation. But 
a project is only a very small part of the whole. 

When we study the customs of another, the ways of living and 
thinking of others, a broader sympathy and understanding are created 
in our own hearts. We are then less apt to dwell in our splendid 
isolation and more inclined to see that other people are not so 
radically different after all. Even though we cannot all travel, we 
can be real democrats by being at home anywhere in the world where 
our fancy and imagination may take us. If we have made the 
supreme effort in our teaching, then shall we be responding to the 
pleas for a better understanding of our neighbors to the south of us, 
to a deeper internationalism, and a sympathy and trust which will 
last forever. Spanish will then be an asset of inestimable social, 
economic, and civic worth for the citizen of tomorrow. 


Mrs. Puytiuis E. Martz 


ScHooL 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


SURVEY LITERATURE SUGGESTIONS FOR 
SPANISH CLUBS 


The subject of “Survey Literature Suggestions for Spanish Clubs” 
may be a misleading one. It does not aim to treat of any organized 
program outlined as a guide for a literary study club, but rather gives 
suggestions for a series of popular programs as possibilities for pres- 
entation in meetings of the Spanish Club in high school or college 
throughout the year. 

There is no doubt that a departmental club properly conducted 
can be a prominent, educational factor in the activities of a school 
and that the value derived from the point of view of those associated 
indirectly as well as directly is infinite. Theoretically its purpose re- 
solves itself into a twofold one: first to arouse an interest in the 
particular field of studies, in our case, of Spanish; and secondly, to 
afford a field for outside class activities in lieu of that course known, 
in these days of ultra-modernism, when everything, even literary 
things, must savor of a scientific spirit, as the laboratory course. 

But how often and with what degree of efficiency does it serve 
this very ideal and theoretical purpose? The enthusiastic and ambi- 
tious teacher eagerly desires to see her club achieve its noble aim. 
The efforts of the students “in charge of the programs” are usually 
expended in periodical consultation with the teacher in an effort to 
inveigle her into disclosing a few ideas from that mythical fund of 
inexhaustible resources with which she is believed to be endowed. 
And that this illusion may remain unbroken, the teacher who thus 
“is” the program committee is constantly struggling to recharge her 
mind, bereft of its most recent idea in the last pilgrimage of the stu- 
dent pseudo-program-committee. She soon realizes that upon her 
has devolved the task of formulating the program and that the orig- 
inal purpose of developing originality on the part of the student has 
been lost. 

In my opinion, this development of originality on the part of the 
student is one of the greatest ends that a Spanish Club or out-of-class 
activity can serve. My efforts to direct the students along this line 
of creative ability, and to use as a field one which can arouse an in- 
terest in Spanish life and culture, have resulted in the few sugges- 
tions which I offer here. Let me not dwell at length upon the cul- 
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tural value of Spanish. In her literature, endless possibilities exist 
which lend themselves to artistic development and presentation. 

The series of programs suggested below is designed to trace Span- 
ish literature from its origin to the present century : 


I. Auto de los Reyes Magos. 

Il. The Cid. 

III. Alfonso el Sabio. 

IV. Juan del Encina: Dramatization of Eclogue “Shepherd 
turned Courtier” with villancicos. 

V. Cervantes: Musical Comedy. 

VI. Dramatization of fables of Iriarte and Samamiego: The 
Grasshopper and the Ant. The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse. 

VII. Don Juan Meets Himself, in which the character of Tirso 
de Molina meets the character of Zorrilla, and each portrays to the 
other the despicable qualities which the other possesses. 

VIII. Dramatization of Campoamor’s Quien supiera escribir! 


Below follows an outline of the development of the Cid and Al- 
fonso themes which may be combined into one program. Both are 
performed in pantomine. 


THE CID 


Before the curtain rises, an announcer in the costume of a trouba- 
dor appears with a scroll from which he reads a children’s story of 
the Cid. As he reads, the following scenes are enacted. 

1. Dispute between Don Diego, father of Rodrigo (the Cid) and 
Gomez, father of Jimena. Rodrigo appears and challenges Don 
Gomez to a duel in which the latter is mortally wounded. 


2. Marriage of Rodrigo and Jimena. Mendelssohn’s Wedding 


March is played. 

3. Oath demanded of Alfonso VI by Rodrigo, in which the for- 
mer swears no implication in the murder of his brother Sancho. 

4. Exit of Rodrigo, Jimena, and daughters. Violin softly plays 
“Forsaken” off stage. 

5. Battles now with, now against, Moors. March of “Ben Hur” 
played. 

6. Death of the Cid. Rodrigo on his death bed surrounded by 
his wife and daughters. Chopin’s “Prelude” played. 

Curtain is lowered rapidly after each scene. 
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ALFONSO EL SABIO 


Troubador corresponding to one above reads as pantomine pro- 
gresses. Alfonso, the king is seated at a table. He wears a long robe 
and a crown. The table is piled high with papers, books, and an atlas. 
Alfonso muses. Enter: 

1. La Cronica. Scenes from Spanish life are portrayed. Beggar 
sits in doorway. Lovers enter and chat. Priest passes. Troubador 
sings. Moors enter and crowd disperses. 

Bible. Student recites Matthew 6. 
The Cantigas. Alfonso reads. 
The Siete Partidas. Coffee cup scene. 

5. Troubador reads the lines of historian Mariana, “and he 
watched the stars,”—lights off, and four girls, dressed in white and 
with flashlights dance on stage—, “and his kingdom fell’”—the king- 
dom of Spain crashes to the floor, Alfonso’s crown falls, and he 
wanders out groping in the semi-darkness as he follows the stars. 

It will-be noted that the sense of decorum has not been strictly 
observed in the foregoing programs. Rodrigo and Jimena are mar- 
ried to the strains of the almost modern wedding march. If students 
desire to take such liberties in developing their program, let us not 
consider the standards of scholarship lowered. After all, the aim is 
to capture the spirit and arouse interest, and little does it matter if 
the means to this end fail to follow the most recent scholastic investi- 
gations. It is surprising at times to see what insignificant but hu- 
morous details imprint themselves in a student’s memory. I recall 
the question asked of a second-year class concerning Alfonso El 
Sabio. Three students who had seen the pantomine the previous year 
raised their hands. One answered, “He is the King who pursued the 
stars and lost his kingdom.” She had caught the spirit. The program 
had achieved its effect. 

I am conscious of the manifold difficulties in attempting to carry 
out the suggested programs for an entire year in every grade of 
Spanish club. In the high school it would be impossible, since it pre- 
supposes a fundamental knowledge of the history of Spanish litera- 
ture on the part of the student. However, adaptations may be made 
to suit all abilities. Perhaps in a more simple manner the great figures 
in the history of Spain may be utilized; the Cid, Pedro el Cruel, 
Boabdil, Don Carlos. Stories based on Irving’s Alhambra or Plunk- 
ett’s Stories of Mediaeval Spain are fascinating and most adaptable. 
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In the University where the ability of the personnel in the club is 
greater, the possibilities for development are endless, and the students 
work up an untold amount of interest. One group of students in the 
program on Romanticism produced a tableau and dance based upon 
Mafioz De Grain’s picture Los Amantes de Teruel, used the songs 
“Home to Our Mountains,” “On the Wings of Love” and the “Mis- 
erere” from Verdi's operatic interpretation of Garcia Gutiérrez’s El 
Trovador. The student who wrote Don Juan Meets Himself read 
Tirso de Molina, Byron, and Zorrilla. They all confessed that never 
before had they realized the correlation in theme which might exist 
in music, art, and literature. 

It is quite true such work may make great inroads upon the time 
of a student, but I have come to the conclusion that an interested 
student will always find time. 

I hope that these few ideas, incomplete as they are, may be sug- 
gestive of the great wealth of material to be found in Spanish litera- 
ture, history, art, and music, and of its manifold possibilities for 
adaptation in club work. 


Lorna I. LAVERY 
Nortu CAROLINA COLLEGE For WoMEN 
GREEN sBoro, N.C. 
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OUR REPRESENTATIVES AT MADRID 
A HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


AT THE COURT OF CARLOS III 
1. Joun Jay (1745-1829) 


Born in New York City; educated at King’s College. Governor of New 
York, Secretary of State, Chief Justice (1795); President of the Continental 
Congress; as a diplomat he was called “the Treaty Maker.” In Madrid from 
September, 1779, to 1782. See Life of John Jay, by his son. 


AT THE COURT OF CARLOS IV 


2. WILLIAM CARMICHAEL ( -1795) 


A man of wealth and experience who accompanied Jay as Secretary of 
Legation and became Chargé d’Affaires after the latter left Madrid. Died in 
Spain in 1795. See Vol. X of Confidential State Papers, Boston, 1813; also 
La intervencién de Espatia en la revolucién de los Estados Unidos, by Manuel 
Conrotti. 


3. Snort (1759-1849) 


Born in Virginia; educated at William and Mary College. At an early age 
was member of the Executive Council of Virginia; from 1785 on he served 
abroad as Secretary of Legation in France, Chargé d’Affaires in France, Nether- 
lands, and Spain; resident Minister at Madrid, May, 1794. See Confidential 
State Papers, Vol. X, Boston, 1813. 


4. THomas Pinckney (1750-1782) 


Born in South Carolina; educated at Oxford University, England. Lawyer, 
soldier, Governor of South Carolina, member of Congress, Minister to England 
in 1792. Envoy Extraordinary at Madrid, November, 1794; concluded the 
Treaty of San Lorenzo which defined the boundaries of Florida and Mississippi 
and gave right to navigate the Mississippi River. See Confidential State Papers, 
Vol. X, Boston, 1813. 


5. Davin Humpnureys (1753-1818) 


Born in Connecticut; educated at Yale University. Major in the army; 
military secretary to Washington and lived at Mount Vernon, where he was a 
favorite with the Father of His Country; secretary to the Commission (Jeffer- 
son, Adams, Franklin) sent abroad in 1784; a satirical poet, one of the well- 
known “Hartford Wits.” First American Minister to Portugal, 1790. Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Spain, May, 1796. There he concluded treaties with Algiers 
and Tripoli. See Vol. V of Confidential State Papers, Boston. 


6. CHARLES PINCKNEY (1758-1824) 


Born in South Carolina, cousin of Thomas Pinckney; mastered the classics 
under Dr. Oliphant. Lawyer, soldier, senator, Governor of South Carolina. 
Minister to Spain, June, 1801. 
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7. James Monroe (1758-1831) 


Born in Virginia, died in New York City. Soldier, Congressman, United 
States Senator, Minister to France 1794-1796, Minister to England 1803-1807, 
Secretary of State and Secretary of War; fifth President of the United States, 
1817-1825. While Minister to England he was commissioned to go to Madrid to 
settle, if possible, the question of boundaries of Louisiana; failed, left Madrid 
May, 1805, having reached there in October, 1804. 


8. James Bowporn (1752-1811) 


Born in Boston; educated at Harvard and Oxford. Member of Massachu- 
setts legislature; delegate to State Constitutional Convention, 1779; was with 
Jefferson in France; collected fossils, minerals, paintings, and books, all of 
which were bequeathed by him to Bowdoin College, named in honor of his 
father. Minister to Spain, November, 1804. 


AT THE COURT OF FERNANDO VII 


9. Georce W. Ervine (1771-1850) 


Born in Massachusetts; educated at Oxford; a loyal Tory who returned to 
England during the Revolution. Later he became our consul in London; special 
Minister to Denmark for a short time in 1811. Secretary to the Legation in 
Spain, 1804, and when direct and official relations were closed from 1808 until 
1814, he remained unofficially until 1810. Minister to Spain, August, 1814. 


10. Joun Forsytu (1780-1841) 


Born in Virginia and died in Georgia; educated at Princeton. Lawyer, 
orator, Congressman, Secretary of State from 1834 to 1841. Spent 30 years in 


public life. Minister to Spain, February, 1819; concluded purchase of Florida 
in 1819. 


11. HuGu Netson (1768-1836) 


Born in Virginia; educated at William and Mary. Judge, Speaker of the 
House in Virginia legislature, Congressman. Minister to Spain, January, 1823. 


12. ALEXANDER Everett (1790-1847) 


Born in Boston; educated at Harvard. Lawyer, orator, writer, editor of the 
North American Review; traveled widely. Attaché in Russia; attaché in Nether- 
lands, 1815-1824; Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Spain, 
March, 1825; friend of Washington Irving, whom he invited to join the lega- 
tion; helped Wm. H. Prescott in his search for data. Served in Cuba; sent as 
Minister to China, where he died in service. 


13. Cornetius P. VAN Ness (1782-1852) 


Born in New York. Lawyer, friend of Van Buren, Governor of Vermont; 
had high political ambitions where were not realized. His first wife was an ac- 
complished hostess in New York and Madrid; his second wife was Spanish. 
Minister to Spain, June, 1829. 
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REGENCY OF MARIA CRISTINA 


14. Witt1aM T. Barry (1785-1835) 


Born in Virginia; educated at William and Mary. Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Kentucky, Congressman, friend of President Jackson who was re- 
warded under the “spoils system”; for him was created the Cabinet office of 
Postmaster-General, but having no business ability he was forced to resign. As 


sop to his disappointment, he was appointed Minister to Spain, April, 1835, but 
died on the way. 


15. Joun H. Eaton (1790-1856) 


Born in Tennessee. Lawyer, senator, friend of Jackson in whose Cabinet 
he was Secretary of War; Cabinet was disrupted because of the charms of 
Mrs. Eaton. Like most of the appointees under the “spoils system,” he showed 
no ability; wrote a Life of Jackson. Minister to Spain, March, 1836. 


16. Aaron (1796-1876) 


Born at Lorient, France, died in Pau. Father, a Quaker, was consul at 
Lorient and left his French widow and several children. She came to Washing- 
ton, D.C., where her boys found positions in the public service. Vail was Van 
Buren’s clerk when the latter was Minister to England; had many friends among 
the diplomats. Chargé d’Affaires at Madrid, May, 1840. 


AT THE COURT OF ISABEL II 


17. WASHINGTON IrvING (1783-1859) 


Born in New York. Well-known author and traveler. For many years he 
was attaché at the Madrid legation, and did more than any official before him to 
make Americans understood abroad. His letters give many details of an excit-, 
ing period in Spanish history; his decision to recognize the young queen led 
representatives of Spanish America to do likewise. Envoy Extraordinary and 


Minister Plenipotentiary to Spain, February, 1842. See Washington Irving, 
Ambassador, by G. S. Hellman. 


18. Romutus Saunpers (1791-1867) 


Born in North Carolina; educated at the University of North Carolina. 
Lawyer, Speaker of the House in North Carolina legislature, Congressman; in- 
troduced the two-thirds rule in political party conventions; was authorized to 
- offer Spain $100,000,000 for Cuba, but was unsuccessful in his mission; returned 
home and engaged in developing railroads of the South; later was a judge. 
Minister to Spain, February, 1846. 


19. Dantet M. BARRINGER (1807-1873) 


Born in North Carolina; educated at the University of North Carolina. 
Lawyer, Congressman; member of State Constitutional Convention, 1835; 
represented his state at the Peace Conference, Washington, 1861; delegate to 


the National Union Convention, Philadelphia, 1866. Minister to Spain, June, 
1849, 
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20. Horatio J. Perry (1824-1891) 


Born in New Hampshire, died in Lisbon; educated at Harvard. Served in 
the Mexican War, was secretary to many ministers at Madrid and during the 
trying times of Soulé. Married the poet-laureate of Spain, Carolina Coronado; 
continued to live there, having as their home “La Quinta,” the rendezvous of 
many Americans and others; instrumental in obtaining the neutrality of Spain 
during our Civil War. Was interested in a project for marine telegraph cables 
throughout the West Indies and obtained rights thereto from Isabella, but the 
revolution deprived him of all remuneration. Was Chargé d’Affaires nine times, 
1849-1865. See Reminiscences of Carl Schurz. 


21. Prerre (1802-1870) 


Born near Bordeaux, France, died at New Orleans; educated at the Jesuit 
college of Toulouse. A French political prisoner, he escaped and fled to the 
Pyrenees, later returning to Paris, where he was a teacher and journalist. When 
again apprehended, he fled to England, thence to Hayti and Baltimore, settling 
at New Orleans. He learned English, was admitted to the bar and became a 
fiery political orator, sponsoring American extension. While United States 
Senator, President Pierce sent him to Spain with the mission of acquiring Cuba 
for annexation. His career in Spain was most sensational; was refused right 
of way through France; met in Madrid the Minister of Foreign Affairs who 
had been his enemy at Washington; contended against the hostility shown him 
by the French at the direction of Empress Eugénie; wounded Turgot in a duel 
while his son exchanged blows with the brother of Louis Napoleon; was ac- 
cused of complicity in the Madrid revolt of August, 1854, and so could not 
fulfil his mission; left Madrid to meet Buchanan and Mason at Ostend, and put 
forth his famous manifesto which nearly involved the United States in war. 
Forced to vacate his post, he became interested in promoting the Tehuantepec 
Canal, Mexico; later was sent to Europe as agent of the Confederacy; returned 
and joined William Gwin in Havana, later helping him in his plan to colonize 
Sonora, Mexico. Minister to Spain, April, 1853. 


22. Aucustus C. Dopce (1812-1883) 

Born in Missouri. A pioneer of the West who fought Indians and helped 
settlers to maintain their titles to property; Land Register in Iowa, senator, 
Srigadier General of State Militia. Said to have acquired Spanish while abroad 


and to be the first of our envoys to deliver the valedictory in Spanish. Minister 
to Spain, February, 1855. 


23. Preston (1816-1887 ) 


Born in Kentucky ; educated at St. Joseph, Kentucky, then became a student 
of law at Yale and Harvard. Minister to Spain, December, 1858; recalled at his 
own request; joined Confederate forces. 


24. Cart ScuHurz (1829-1906) 


Born in Prussia, died in Wisconsin; educated at the University of Bonn. A 
German revolutionist of 1848 who fled through England, Scotland, and France 
to the United States. Soon became a distinguished lawyer, orator, political 
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editor at Madison, Wisconsin, and at Milwaukee. A prominent anti-slavery en- 
thusiast in the new Republican party (1856), helping to shape that party’s plat- 
form; served in Congress; resigned his post at Madrid to take an active part in 
the Civil War in which he became a Major General. At one time was editor of 
the New York Evening Post. Minister to Spain, March, 1861. See Reminis- 
cences of Carl Schurz, by his children; book contains interesting account of 
Spain and Isabella during his time there. 


25. Gustavus KoeRNER (1809-1888) 


Born in Frankfort, Germany ; educated at Heidelberg and at Kentucky Law 
School. A German revolutionist who fled to the United States and settled in 
Illinois; soon became a lawyer, legislator, Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois ; later was Lieutenant-Governor of Illinois. Clay and later Lincoln were 
among his friends; stumped the state for Lincoln. Was a colonel in the Civil 
War; health became impaired and he was sent as Minister to Spain, June, 1862; 
resigned because of illness. Wrote Aus Spanien, 1866. 


26. Parker Hace (1806-1873) 


Born in New Hampshire; educated at Bowdoin. Lawyer, legislator, soldier ; 
left New Hampshire because of its pro-slavery attitude; lost his seat in Con- 
gress because he refused to vote for the annexation of Texas, yet won popular 
favor. Candidate for presidency, 1852. Minister to Spain, March, 1865. 


AT THE COURT OF AMADEO OF SAVOY 


27. Daniev E. Sickces (1823-1914) 


Born in New York; educated at New York University. Politicians, lawyer, 
printer, legislator, leader in Tammany Hall, soldier who lost a leg at Gettysburg ; 
became Major General and a popular hero. Shot Philip Barton Key (son of 
Francis S. Key) to protect the honor of Mrs. Sickles; first person acquitted on 
the ground of temporary mental aberration. President of Civil Service Com- 
mission. Decorated for bravery in the Civil War, also by the French Republic 
in 1879. Secretary to Legation, London, 1853; Special Envoy to Colombia, 1863; 
Minister to Spain, May, 1869. His excitable and bellicose character nearly 
brought on war over the Virginius, and Sickles resigned. 


28. Atvey A. (1842-1924) 


Born in Astoria, Long Island; educated ty private tutors; honorary degree 
from Yale; an accomplished scholar in Latin and Romance languages and litera- 
tures; recognized authority on Shakespeare. A civil engineer, but spent half a 
century in the service of the Department of State and abroad, then as Assistant 
Secretary and later Secretary of State. An exquisite penman who penned many 
of the important papers sent to foreign powers. One of the original incorporators 


of the Red Cross. Secretary of Legation in Madrid, 1870; Chargé d’Affaires, 
1873. 
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AT THE COURT OF ALFONSO XII 


29. Caces CusHinG (1800-1879) 


Born in Massachusetts ; educated at Harvard. Lawyer, legislator, Attorney- 
General of the United States; politician called a maker of presidents. Student 
of statistics, customs, laws of countries which he visited in his many travels; 
made trip around the world. First Minister to China, 1843; Brigadier General, 
1846, but saw no action; member of mission to Bogota, 1868, and of Geneva 
Conference; popular among diplomats. Arranged for capture on a Spanish 
vessel of the corrupt Tammany chieftain, Tweed, and his extradition from Spain, 
all while Minister to Spain. Negotiated a treaty of reciprocity with Spain 
thereafter. A prolific writer; is the “Gineral C” of Lowell’s Bigelow Papers. 
Minister to Spain, January, 1874. See Life and Letters of Caleb Cushing, by 
Fruess; also his own Reminiscences of Spain, 1833, reviewed fully in the North 
American Review of July, 1833. 


30. James Lowe (1819-1891) 


Born in Massachusetts; educated at Harvard. Poet, writer, professor of 
modern languages at Harvard. Minister to England, 1880; to Spain, June, 1877. 
Greeted in Spain as “Meester Beegelow.” See his own book, /mpressions of 
Spain, and its interesting introduction by Alvey A. Adee. 


31. Lucius Farrcuicp (1831-1896) 


Born in Ohio. A “forty-niner” who endured many hardships for six years 
to win a fair fortune; lawyer, colonel in the Civil War in which he lost his left 
arm; three times Governor of Wisconsin; consul at Liverpool and at Paris. 
Minister to Spain, January, 1880. 


32. HANNIBAL HAMLIN (1809-1891) 


Born in Maine. Farmer, lawyer, abolitionist, friend of J. P. Hale. Senator, 
Governor of Maine, Vice-President of the United States, 1860; spent half a 
century in public service. The first person to whom Lincoln showed his draft of 
the Emancipation Proclamation; Hamlin made thereon three suggestions, two 
of which Lincoln accepted. Minister to Spain, June, 1881. 


33. Joun W. Foster (1836-1917) 


Born in Indiana; educated at the Indiana University and at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Lawyer, editor, Postmaster-General, colonel in the Civil War; Assist- 
ant Secretary of State who worked on many treaties. Minister to Mexico and 
to Russia. Special agent in matters connected with the Chilean Affair and with 
the Bering Sea settlement. Became Secretary of State. Wrote much on treaties 
and diplomacy. On request of China he represented that country at the Second 
Hague Conference, 1916; honored by China on his eightieth birthday by being 
the recipient of the “Honor of Golden Grain,” a rare distinction. Minister to 
Spain, February, 1883. 
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REGENCY OF MARIA CRISTINA OF AUSTRIA 


34. Jabez L. M. Curry (1825-1903) 


Born in Georgia; educated at Georgia University and Harvard. Educator, 
classic orator, lawyer, professor of law, soldier in the Mexican War, Baptist 
minister, President of Howard College, general agent of the Peabody Education 
Board, entrusted with the million-dollar Slater fund for the education of colored 
youth; delegate to the Congress of the Confederate States and later a Congress- 
man of the United States. Established a school system in the South which was 
checked in its development by the Civil War. Wrote much, including a Consti- 
tutional Government of Spain, 1889. Honorary degrees conferred upon him in 
the South and in the North; a monument was erected to him in the South. De- 
voted the last 22 years of his life to promoting peace through education. Minis- 
ter to Spain, October, 1885; sent again as our representative at the Coronation 
of Alphonso XII, 1902. 


35. Perry Betmont (1851- ) 


Born in New York City; descendant of Perry of Lake Erie fame and of 
Perry who opened Japan to United States commerce; educated at Harvard, 
Berlin, and Columbia. A financier like his father, August Belmont, who was 
Minister to the Netherlands in 1853. Lawyer, writer on currency and its prob- 
lems; served four terms in Congress, chairman of Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs; opposed treatment accorded to Chinese; urges indemnification for the 
massacre at Rock Springs; opposed the exploitation of guano and of Nicaragua 
for canal possibilities. Published in Paris, 1923, L’abstention des Estats-Unis 
et l'illusion de l'isolement, a strong argument for participation. For many years 
he represented the Long Island district in Congress. Minister to Spain, Novem- 
ber, 1888. 


36. THomas W. Patmer (1830-1913) 


Born in Detroit; educated at the University of Michigan. Debater, civic ° 


benefactor, merchant, real estate operator ; established a reform school for girls; 
built boulevards of Detroit; United States Senator. Traveled on foot through 
Spain and Spanish America. Minister to Spain, March, 1889; resigned his post 
to become president: of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


37. Epwarp Burp Gruss (1841-1913) 


Born in New Jersey; educated at Burlington College. Soldier, being among 
the first to volunteer in 1861; became Brigadier General. Mine owner in Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia. Candidate for governorship of New York, 1889; defeated 
on the “Joker Ballots.” Assisted in negotiating a treaty of reciprocity with 
Spain, allowing the entrance of American pork into Spanish markets. Minister 
to Spain, September, 1890. As Superintendent of Home for Disabled Soldiers at 


Kearne, he was bitterly attacked because he insisted on good food for the 
veterans. 
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38. Joun W. Foster (1836-1917) 


Special envoy to Spain, March, 1891, in connection with the negotiations for 


the treaty of reciprocity last above mentioned. See Diplomatic Memoirs writ- 
ten by him. 


39. ARCHIBALD Lowpon SNOWDEN (1837-1912) 

Born in Pennsylvania; educated at Jefferson College, and in law at Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Lawyer, lieutenant colonel in Civil War, manager of 
parade to welcome Grant after his world tour, postmaster of Philadelphia, chief 
coiner in the United States Mint for 28 years, where he devised improvements 
in coins and in machinery. Minister to Spain, July, 1892, after being Minister to 
Greece. When he left Madrid, the Queen Regent conferred upon him the Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Isabella the Catholic; was also decorated by the Kings 
of Greece and Roumania. 


40. Hannis Tay or (1851-1922) 


Born in North Carolina; attended the University of North Carolina. Law- 
yer, practiced before the Supreme Court of the United States; a municipal re- 
former in Mobile when 28 years of age. An authority on the Constitution; 
author of Origin and Growth of the English Constitution, of Cicero, and many 
other works. Assailed Woodrow Wilson and his administration at many points. 
Minister to Spain, April, 1893. 


41. Stewart L. Wooprorp (1835-1913) 


Born in New York City; educated at Columbia and Yale. Lawyer, assistant 
district attorney of New York County. As messenger of New York Electoral 
College, he conveyed to Washington the vote for Abraham Lincoln in 1860. 
Soldier, and first Military Governor of Charleston, then of Savannah; in 1865, 
Chief of Staff of the Department of the South; Lieutenant-Governor of New 
York. Was a member of the commission that framed the charter of Greater 
New York, 1896. In his ante-mortem confession, Tweed admitted that Woodford 
had been elected Governor of New York but was “counted out.” Civic reformer, 
especially for freedom of the press. In Spain he authorized the publication in 
full of all negotiations, thus exciting surprise of the whole diplomatic corps; his 
policy was labeled “the new American diplomacy.” He was handed his pass- 
ports in April, 1898, before he could tender the ultimatum of the United States. 
In charge of the Hudson Fulton Celebration. Minister to Spain, June, 1897. 
Among those who tried to prevent war, and claimed that the United States could 
have secured the withdrawal of Spanish rule in Cuba without the loss of life. 


42. Be_Lamy Storer (1847-1922 


Born in Cincinnati, Ohio; educated at Bowdoin and Harvard. Judge, as- 
sistant United States District Attorney, Congressman, professor of law at the 
University of Cincinnati, professor emeritus. Minister to Belgium, Spain, and 
Austria, resigning the latter position in 1906 over a controversy with Roosevelt 
on ultra-diplomatic relations. Mrs. Storer is the originator of Rockwood pot- 
tery. Minister to Spain, April, 1899. 
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AT THE COURT OF ALFONSO XIII 
43. ArtHuR S. Harpy (1847- ) 


Born in Massachusetts; educated at Neuchatel and Amherst; graduate of 
West Point, studied at Paris. Mathematician, professor, novelist; editor of the 
Cosmopolitan, 1903. Toured the world in 1891. Minister to Persia, Greece, and 
Switzerland. Minister to Spain, September, 1902. Among his books are Winds 
of Destiny, Yet but a Woman, and Things Remembered (1923). 


44. MILter Cottier (1867- ) 


Born in New York; educated at Hamilton College and in law at Columbia. 
Surrogate of Cayuga County, president of the New York State Civil Service 
Commission; referee and lecturer on bankruptcy; special assistant Attorney 
General of the United States, Department of Commerce and Labor. After his 
mission to Spain, he remained in Europe as counsel for American corporations 
abroad ; delegate to Spitzbergen, 1914; president of George Washington Univer- 
sity 1917-1922; at present Ambassador to Chile. Author of At the Court of His 
Catholic Majesty, 1911. Minister to Spain, March, 1905. 


45. Henry Cray Ipe (1844-1921) 


Born in Vermont; educated at Dartmouth. Principal of St. Johnsbury 
Academy, later of Academy at Arlington, Massachusetts ; lawyer, Commissioner 
to Samoa where he was Chief Justice appointed jointly by United States, Great 
Britain, and Germany, 1893-1897. Wrote much on the Philippines and on Land 
Registration Acts. Minister to Spain, April, 1909. 


46. JosepH E. (1865-1924) 


Born in the District of Columbia; educated at Virginia Military Institute. 
Lawyer, served in war, 1898, member of Virginia legislature and later was Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. Organized Juvenile Court at Richmond, Virginia, 1908, which 
served as first model for all such courts. Was first envoy to Spain having the 
title of Ambassador, to which rank the mission was raised by President Wilson. 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Spain, July, 1913; Ambassador, September, 1913. 
Mr. and Mrs. Willard were decorated by the King of Spain. One of their 
daughters married Kermit Roosevelt. 


47. Cyrus E. Woops (1861- ) 

Born in Pennsylvania; educated at Lafayette College. Lawyer in Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh until 1912. United States Senator for Pennsylvania, 
president pro tem, 1905-1908. Minister to Portugal, 1913; Secretary of State, 
Pennsylvania, 1915-1921. Ambassador to Spain, June, 1921; to Japan, 1923. 
Recently his nomination as a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been hotly contested on the grounds that the West is not being duly consid- 
ered, that Woods has long been counsel for the Pittsburgh Coal Company, and 
that he was in charge of the huge campaign fund of the Pepper-Fisher campaign. 


48. ALEXANDER PoLack Moore (1869- ) 


Born in Pittsburgh. An all-around newspaper man, reporter, editor, pub- 
lisher, and owner. Editor-in-chief of the Pittsburgh Leader, 1904-1923. Mar- 
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ried Lillian Russell. Ambassador to Spain, March, 1923. See Saturday Evening 
Post, August 28, 1926, article by Will Rogers. 


49. Ocpen H. Hammonp (1865- ) 


Born in Louisville; educated at Yale. Has large interests in real estate: 
belongs to ten clubs, seven of which are in New York City. Member of Board 
of Charities and Corrections, New Jersey; member of legislature of New Jer- 
sey. In issue of Outlook of January 20, 1926, fault was found with his appoint- 
ment because, it was argued, his qualifications were not sufficient for a position 
as Ambassador, and the promotion of men already in the service was urged. 
The Review of Reviews approved the appointment, calling him a “public-spirited 
citizen.” See also Saturday Evening Post of August 28, 1926. Ambassador to 
Spain, December, 1925. 


The following men are mentioned as serving as Charge d’Affaires 
at Madrid, in the pages of the Department of State Register for the 
years 1874 and 1880, but their names are not found in subsequent 
lists. The dates are those of service in this capacity. 

John Graham, Virginia, 1802; John Armstrong, New York, jointly 
with Bowdoin, 1804, but Armstrong remained in Paris; Thomas 
Brent, Virginia, 1820-1824; John J. Appleton, Massachusetts, 1823; 
Charles G. Walsh, Pennsylvania, 1823; Arthur Middleton, South 
Carolina, 1836; Alexander Hamilton, Jr., New York, 1843; Jasper 
Livingston, New York, 1844; Thomas C. Reynolds, South Carolina, 
1847; Fred A. Sawyer, Louisiana, 1848; and Robert Wickliffe 
Wooley, Kentucky, 1859. 

Occupations in which these representatives distinguished themselves: 

As lawyers, 29; judges, 7 ; legislators, 21 ; governors or lieutenant- 
governors, 9; various federal officers, 12; orators, 8; writers, 14; edu- 
cators, 8; soldiers, 20; scholars, 6; travelers, 5; in commercial enter- 
prises, 19; politicians, 15 ; in diplomatic service other than in Spain, 24. 
Classification according to place of birth: 

New England, 12; New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
District of Columbia, 14; south of this last-named division, 13; West, 
only the Middle West being represented, 4; foreign countries, 4.’ 


Auice A. MATTHEY 


Gir_s’ HicgH SCHOOL 
BrooK_yn, New York 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


PROGRAM OF THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The eleventh annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish will be held at Earl Hall, Columbia University, New York City, De- 
cember 30 and 31, 1927. 


Morning Session, December 30, at nine-thirty 


Presiding: Mr. WiLit1amM A. CLARKE 
James Monroe High School, New York, 
President of the New York Chapter 


Greeting of Welcome, Mr. Puittp M. Haypen, Assistant Secretary of 
Columbia University 


Presiding: Mr. LAwrENcE A. WILKINS 
Director of Modern Languages in High Schools, New York, 
President of The American Association of Teachers of Spanish 


Address: “His Excellency the Spanish Ambassador to the United States,” 
Sr. D. Alejandro Padilla y Bell 

Address: “His Excellency the Ambassador of the United States to Spain,” 
Mr. Ogden H. Hammond 

Address : “Co-ordination and Co-operation,” Professor Cony Sturgis, Oberlin 
University 

Address: “The Monastir Dialect of Judeo-Spanish,” Professor Max A. 
Luria, College of the City of New York, Brooklyn Center 


Luncheon at the Men’s Faculty Club, Columbia University, 
117th Street and Morningside Drive 


Afternoon Session, at two-thirty 
Address, Mr. O. K. Davis, Secretary, Foreign Trade Council 
Address: “Modern Spanish Literature Transplanted: Some Problems,” Mr. 
Ernest Boyd, Literary Critic and Editor 
Address: “Some Schoolmasters of Spanish Fiction,” Professor Herman E. 
Hespelt, New York University 
Address: “El nuevo valor de Espafia,” Professor Federico de Onis, Colum- 
bia University 
Evening of December 30, at seven 
Dinner at the Hotel Majestic, 72nd Street and Central Park West 
“What Spain Has to Contribute to Modern America,” Mr. Waldo Frank, 
author of Virgin Spain 
Musical numbers, arranged by the local Committee on Entertainment 
Dancing until one o'clock 
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Morning Session, December 31, at ten 
Executive Council Meeting at nine-thirty 
Address, Mr. Kent Cooper, General Manager of the Associated Press 
Address: “Language Teachers and the World Education Movement,” Pro- 
fessor W. A. Beardsley, Goucher College 
Address: “A Visit to the Birth-Place of Juan Valera,” Professor John D. 
Fitz-Gerald, University of Illinois 
Business Meeting : 
Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 
Committee Reports 
New Business 
Proposed Amendments to the Constitution 
Election of Officers for 1928 
A ballot box will be found in the rear of the assembly room in Earl Hall. Votes 
may be cast on either day of the meeting, or at the hour of election, or may be 
mailed to Miss Antoinette T. Lang, 68 Vermont Terrace, Crestwood, New York, 
so as to reach her on or before December 29. 
Installation of New Officers 
Adjournment 


Executive Council: Election of associate editors of Hispania 
Luncheon at the Men’s Faculty Club, Columbia University 
The maximum time allotted to any address will be thirty minutes 

Tickets for luncheons and the dinner should be secured in advance from 
Dr. Hymen Alpern, Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements, 1366 Bronx 
River Avenue, New York City. Last minute reservations may be made with 
Dr. Alpern or his representative at the door of the assembly room in Earl Hall. 
Tickets for luncheon, one dollar; for dinner, two dollars and a half. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AMENDMENTS 


At the last annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish it was voted that a committee be appointed to recommend amendments 
to the Constitution as suggested in the President’s address. The points involved 
were the creation of the office of Chapter Adviser and the reduction of a large 
and somewhat unwieldly Executive Council into a more compact and useful 
body. The first group of amendments proposed below seeks to carry out that 
suggestion. 

The amendment concerning honorary members is proposed because there 
has been for some time great pressure upon our Standing Committee on honorary 
members to give proper recognition to the distinguished foreign scholars who 
are interested in our field of activities. The Committee has abundant informa- 
tion in hand to justify the election of a considerable number of additional hon- 
orary members whom we should like to honor and who would be an honor to us. 

The purpose of the amendment to the first section of the By-Laws is to 
insure the appearance of the report of the Committee on Nominations in the 
November number of Hispania so that the members may have plenty of time 
to vote before the annual meeting. 
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The change proposed in Section 3 of the By-Laws concerning local chapters 
is to allow smaller groups to form local chapters. 


Article IV. Officers 


1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, three Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary-Treasurer, and an Executive Council consisting of these officers and 
six other members. 

2. The terms of these officers shall be as follows: For the President, one 
year; for the three Vice-Presidents, three years (one to be elected each year for 
three years, and the outgoing Vice-President to be considered as First Vice- 
President, etc.) ; for the Secretary-Treasurer, three years; for the six other 
members of the Executive Council, three years each (two to be elected each year 
for three years). 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, three Vice-Presidents, 
one of whom shall be the Chapter Adviser, a Secretary-Treasurer, and an 
Executive Council consisting of these five officers and the Editor of Hispania 
and the Business Manager. 

2. The terms of these officers shall be as follows: For the President, one 
year; for the three Vice-Presidents, three years (one to be elected each year for 
three years, and the outgoing Vice-President to be considered as First Vice- 
President, etc., by seniority) ; for the Secretary-Treasurer, three years; for the 
Editor of Hispanta, three years; and for the Business Manager, three years. 


The foregoing proposed amendments make necessary the changing of 
Article IX, Section 2. 
Article IX. Official Organ of the Association 


2. The Editorial Staff of this publication shall be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Council, and shall consist of the following: an Editor, two Consulting 
Editors, nine Associate Editors, and an Advertising Manager. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
2. The Editorial Staff of this publication (except the Editor and the Busi- 
ness Manager, who shall be elected as specified under Article IV, Sections 1, 2, 
and 3) shall be appointed by the Executive Council and shall consist of the fol- 
lowing : two Consulting Editors, and nine Associate Editors. 


Article III. Membership 
3. Distinguished foreign Hispanists, to a number not to exceed thirty, may be 
elected to honorary membership, etc. 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


3. Distinguished foreign Hispanists, to a number not to exceed forty, may be 
elected to honorary membership, etc. 


By-Laws. Section 1 
1. Nominations for office: At each annual meeting the President shall ap- 
point a committee of five, not officers of the Association, to present nominations 
for the offices to be filled at the next annual meeting. The nominations shall be 
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printed in the form of a ballot in the last issue of HispaNnta previous to the 
annual meeting; and a blank space shall be provided for each office, under the 
name of the candidate nominated by the committee, upon which additional nomi- 
nations may be made. Members who do not intend to be present at the annual 
meeting may then use these ballots to send their votes by mail to the Secretary- 
Treasurer, who shall, at the meeting, count these mail votes with those cast at 
the meeting. 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

Change the first paragraph so that the sentence beginning “The nominations 
shall be printed in the form of a ballot, etc.,” will read: 

“The nominations shall be printed in the form of a ballot in the November 
number of H1spaNntA previous to the annual meeting ; etc.” 


By-Laws. Section 3 

Section 3 of the “By-Laws” reads as follows: 

3. Local Chapters. Local chapters may be organized by fifteen or more mem- 
bers of the Association in regional groups of institutions for such purposes not 
inconsistent with the Constitution and By-Laws of the national Association as 
such chapters may determine. The Constitutions of such chapters must be ap- 
proved by the Executive Council of the National Association and the members 
must all be in good standing in the parent organization. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
3. Local Chapters. Local chapters may be organized by ten or more mem- 

bers of the Association in regional groups of institutions for such purposes not 
inconsistent with the Constitution and By-Laws of the national Association as 
such chapters may determine. The Constitutions of such chapters must be ap- 
proved by the Executive Council of the National Association and the members 
must all be in good standing in the parent organization. 

C. E. ANrBAL 

W. A. CLARKE 

J. D. Frrz-Geracp 

H. G. DoyLe 

W. S. Henprix, Chairman 


ALTERNATIVE AMENDMENT PROPOSED 


The undersigned offer the following amendments to Article IV of the Con- 
stitution : 
Article IV. Officers 


1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, three Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary-Treasurer, and an Executive Council consisting of these officers, 
the Editor of Hispania, the Business Manager of Hispania, and six other 
members. 

2. The terms of these officers shall be as follows: for the President, one 
year; for all others, three years. The Vice-Presidents shall rank as first, second, 
and third, by seniority. 

3. (Unchanged) Elections shall be held at each annual meeting, and all 
officers shall be elected by a majority vote. 
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4. (Unchanged) Vacancies occurring between annual meetings shall be 
filled by action of the Executive Council. 

5. (Unchanged) There shall be Honorary Presidents. 

6. The President shall, at the expiration of his term, become a member of 
the Executive Council, for the regular term of three years. 

7. A Chaper Adviser shall be elected by the Executive Council from among 
its members; to hold office as long as his own term runs as member of the 
Council. His duties shall consist in a general oversight of Chapter activities. 

8. An Administrative Committee consisting of the President, the Secretary- 
Treasurer, and the Editor of Hispanta, shall be empowered to do necessary 
business of the Association between the annual meetings. It shall report at each 
annual meeting. 

It is understood that all officers previously elected, including the Editor of 
Hispania and the Advertising Manager (henceforth to be known as the Busi- 
ness Manager), shall retain their offices for the terms for which they were 
originally elected. The Annual Meeting shall make such other adjustments as 
may be deemed necessary; for example, if Section 6 is adopted, only one new 
member of the Executive Council, instead of two, can be elected. And the 
amendment to Article IX as proposed by the Committee on Amendments should 
be adopted. 

S. L. ROSENBERG 
Mary E. SEAMAN 

R. E. ScnHuttz 

EpitH CAMERON 

G. W. UmpHrey 


CONCERNING THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
My COESTER: 


I have just read carefully your editorial note concerning the proposed 
amendments. I believe you are wrong in your last paragraph. These amend- 
ments cannot affect the election in December. Therefore the whole structure 
stands until the election (with its preceding nominations) for 1928. Therefore 
the Advertising Manager will serve out his present term, which runs through 
1928 and be renominated under the new title, if the new Nominating Committee 
wishes to keep him in office. Likewise all the Executive Council Members will 
continue to hold office for the coming year, including Professor Sturgis and 
Miss Dwyer nominated now. A year from now the Executive Council Members 
will cease to function. And at that time, somebody will have to be nominated for 
election as Editor of Hispanta along with whomever is to be the Business 
Manager. This would be because of the new functions attributed to the Editor 
as a Member of the Executive Council. Please make some corrective note in the 
December Hispania. 

Cordially yours, 
Joun D. Fitz-Geratp 


(Precedent in the business of the Association appears to be against Professor 
Fitz-Gerald’s contention that the adoption of an amendment does not affect the 
election. The last item of business at the annual meeting is the election of offi- 
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cers. Consequently, amendments to the Constitution affecting officers take effect 
immediately. Such was the case in 1926 when the number of members of the 
Executive Council was increased and their terms of office changed. Members of 
the Executive Council were nominated at the meeting and duly elected. 

If the admission of the Editor and the Business Manager to to the Execu- 
tive Council requires their election by the Annual Meeting, their election may 
take place with that of the other officers upon due nomination from the floor, 
according to the precedent of 1926. 

—EpIrTor. ) 


JULIO, PUYOL Y ALONSO 


The Standing Committee on Honorary Members has the honor to submit 
the name cf Julio Puyol y Alonso as successor to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of o: - Honorary Member, Antonio Paz y Mela. 

Seftor Puyol y Alonso is a distinguished historian; Doctor of Jurisprudence ; 
Member of the Royal Academy of History, of the Royal Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences, and of the Hispanic Society of America; Honorary 
Member of the Royal Academy of Jurisprudence; Corresponding Member of 
the Royal Academy of Fine Arts of San Luis of Zaragoza, and of the Royal 
Sevillan Academy of Belles Lettres; quondam president of the Section of Moral 
and Political Sciences of the Ateneo of Madrid, and quondam professor in its 
School of Higher Studies; and quondam professor of the Association for the 
Instruction of Women. Among his numerous publications, the following may be 
mentioned: Estado social que refleja el Quijote (1905); El Arcipreste de Hita 
(1906); Vida y aventuras de D. Tiburcio de Redin, soldado y capuchino, 
1597-1651 (1913); Las Hermandades de Castilla y Leon (1913); El Abadengo 
de Sahagtin (1915) ; Adolfo Bontila y San Martin (1875-1926), Su Vida y Sus 
Obras (1927). 

C. C. MarDEN 

C. P. WAGNER 

CaroL_inE B. BourLanp 
J. Moreno Lacaie 
C. E. PARMENTER 
Homero Seris 
Grace E. DALTon 


G. W. H. 
J. D. Firz-Geratp, Chairman 
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OPINIONS 
HARMONY AMONG THE MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


“What we language teachers need is not to get apart, but to get together,” 
declares Professor B. Q. Morgan, editor of the Modern Language Journal, in 
the May number of the Journal. In supporting his plea I do not retreat one 
inch from my position as a consistent advocate of the rightful claims of Spanish 
to its place in the educational sun, nor is my attitude different in any respect 
from what it has always been—a belief in the essential unity of foreign- 
language instruction; a desire to have all the languages properly cultivated; 
and a hope that all may co-operate for the common good and stand together 
against their common foes. 

I have been a fighter for Spanish. I have been misrepresented as to my 
attitude in some cases, roundly abused in others. All that, I hope, is past. I am 
still ready to break a lance in defense of Spanish but I have reason to believe 
that it will not be necessary and that modern language teachers at least will 
henceforth join in constructive work to advance the interests of all the 
languages. 

Mr. Morgan is right; we need unity and harmony more than anything else. 
All foreign-language teaching is under question if not under attack. Some of 
the assaults upon Spanish have undoubtedly been made by people who are op- 
posed to any foreign-language teaching at all and who have, mistakingly, be- 
lieved that Spanish was the weak point in the armor of the modern humanities. 
Let us hope that they will find no weak points but rather a solid phalanx of 
brothers-in-arms. 

Spanish teachers are not apart from teachers in related fields. Many indi- 
vidual Spanish teachers, in fact, teach both French and Spanish, or Italian and 
Spanish. Some of us teach all three. Among our best teachers of Spanish are 
former teachers of German; and French and Italian names are almost a com- 
monplace in any list of teachers of Spanish. Some of our leading Hispanists 
are scholars eminent not only in Spanish but in general Romance studies— 
Ford, Rennert, Crawford, Keniston, and others. The membership of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish includes not only devoted friends of 
Spanish, but devoted friends of all the other languages. The Association has 
never maintained an attitude of exclusiveness toward colleagues whose major 
interest is in one of the other modern languages; if it had I should not have 
become a member of it. It has devoted itself to the development of interest in 
Spanish and to the defense of Spanish when attacked; but it has spent a rela- 
tively much greater part of its energies in the improvement of the teaching of 
Spanish and of methods and materials. No one can deny that such improvement 
has taken place, and that the major part of the credit for the improve- 
ment belongs to the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. The Asso- 
ciation has co-operated with the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers. Its members have given their loyal support to the work of the 
Modern Foreign Language Study, swallowing their disappointment at the failure 
to include Lawrence Wilkins, for instance, in the committee on the Study, be- 
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cause they believed that the Study was too big a project to allow resentment at 
a petty injustice of that sort to defeat the great aims with which the Study 
was established. 

Mr. Morgan, in the editorial referred to, advocates the organization of 
what might well be called the National Association of Modern Foreign Lang- 
uage Teachers. I am for it. The present National Federation is loosely and 
unsystematically organized. An outline map of the country showing the basis 
for its organization would disclose some striking anomalies, with large areas 
not directly represented on the executive committee of the Federation and a 
disproportionate region assigned to one association, the Association of the 
Central West and South, entitling it to four representatives on the executive 
committee of the Federation, while the Mountain States, the Pacific Coast, and 
the Old South are not represented at all. I am aware that there are reasons of 
a historical nature for this unbusiness-like and unrepresentative system and 
that no one in particular is responsible for the monstrosity. Like Topsy, it 
“just growed.” The point is that Mr. Morgan’s suggestion for a genuinely 
national organization on a truly national basis would eliminate the inconsist- 
encies of the Federation and at the same time permit a cl6S€; ATliance of ‘the 
several languages for their common development. 

Mr. Morgan’s plan implies a dropping of organizations by subject in favor 
of purely geographical organization. I do not believe that this feature of his 
proposal will receive immediate general support. Apparently he does not him- 
self, though he states his position with characteristic frankness and courage. 
Complete unification would undoubtedly be the ideal condition, but like univer- 
sal disarmament it cannot come at once. It is an objective that can probably be 
reached by patience and restraint on the part of all those concerned, but it can 
be attained only with the passage of time and the gradual weakening of old and 
silly antagonisms and prejudices. Undue haste now will delay the result rather 
than advance it. 

As for the A.A.T.S., it should go on the even tenor of its way, devoting 
itself more and more to the practical problems of Spanish teaching, a field in 
which it has already done so much. The associations devoted to the other 
languages will undoubtedly make similar contributions to the solution of their 
special problems. Matters of general concern, problems which bear upon all 
foreign-language teaching, and the struggle to demonstrate the claims of 
foreign-language study in general to a place in the curriculum—and this is by 
far the biggest problem now before us—might well be left to a national organi- 
zation of all the languages. Such an organization, too, would have a special 
function in supplying the means, materials, and workers for a continuation of 
the excellent work of the Modern Foreign Language Study. Certainly its 
activities should go on if arrangements can possibly be made for their con- 
tinuance. 


The value and place of Spanish in American education has been amply 
demonstrated. Querimonious attacks may still occur from time to time. Efforts 
may still be made to discredit Spanish by wild misstatements and “expert” 
bluster. Chi ha meno ragione, grida pit forte. But such attacks are sometimes 
an asset, because the ridiculous assertions made in them merely serve to call 
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attention to the legitimate claims of Spanish. There is a great deal of comfort 
in Goethe’s lines : 


Wir reiten in die Kreuz’ und Quer’ 
Nach Freuden und Geschaften; 
Doch immer klafft es hinterher 
Und billt aus allen Kraften. 

So will der Spitz aus unserm Stall 
Uns immerfort begleiten, 

Und seines Bellens lauter Schall 
Beweist nur, dass wir reiten. 


Apparently there is no progress without some uproar. The friends of Spanish 
in this country have reason to be grateful to its opponents. They have uncon- 
sciously rendered a service, involuntary to be sure but none the less welcome. 
Let us be thankful to them and for them. 

Advocates of the other languages are in general fair, courteous, interested 
in common problems. They are willing to co-operate; Spanish teachers, I am 
sure,’ wilk.mec. .i.o half-way. The Modern Foreign Language Study is an 
outstanding example of what can be done by unified and harmonious effort. 
The attitude of men like Morgan is the trumpet-call that marks the close of an 
old era and the opening of a new. The time has come for those who believe in 
the modern humanities to quit making faces at each other and, in Morgan's 
own words, “get together.” No one expects us to allow the bushel to be in- 
verted over our light; but while we keep our own light brightly burning there 
is no reason why we should not help to fan the other fellow’s into as lovely a 
flame. That way lies the opportunity to make a genuine contribution to human 
brotherhood. 

Henry Grattan Doyie 
GeorGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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CHAPTER NEWS 


DENVER CHAPTER 


The first meeting of the Denver Chapter of the A.A.T.S. for.the school year 
1927-28 was held at the Olin Hotel, Monday, October 17, at 4:00 o'clock. 

One of the most important topics for discussion was the Annual Fall Lunch- 
eon of the Association, sponsored by the Denver Chapter. It is customary to hold 
this affair after the Spanish session of the Colorado Educational Association is 
over. It is always well attended, interesting, and worth while. This luncheon 
takes the place of the November meeting. 

Two short talks in Spanish were given. Miss Mable Ferguson told of her 
trip abroad, speaking particularly of Scotland and Spain, the two countries which 
interested her the most. Anna Merle Dillon related some of her experiences at 
the Residencia and spoke briefly of her trip in Spain. 

After the formal business meeting was finished, tea was served and the op- 
portunity to visit with one another and discuss the past summer was enjoyed by 
everyone. 

Denver Chapter plans to make this a year of accomplishment. At the Decem- 
ber meeting a definite program for the year will be presented. 

The following officers were elected for 1927-1928: President, Miss Helen 
Blake, 1049 Pearl Street, Denver, Colorado; Secretary, Miss Anna Merle Dillon, 
3327 Gaylord Street, Denver, Colorado; Treasurer, Miss Lillian Hall, 3226 West 
24th Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 


ANNA MERLE DILLON 


KANSAS CHAPTER 


The Kansas Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
met in connection with the State Teachers’ Convention at Topeka, Kansas, 
November 4, 1927. After a luncheon for the members the following program 
was presented : 


“The First Day in a Beginning Spanish Class,” a demonstration class by Miss 
Agnes Brady, of Kansas University. 

“The Influence of Modern Language Study on English,” by Beulah Altman, 
College of Emporia. 

“The Dramatist Grau,” by José Osma, of Kansas University. 

Discussions on “High-School Textbooks.” 

“Supplementary Reading in English about Spain and Spanish America.” 

“Aims in Teaching Weak Classes.” 


The following new officers were elected: President, Miss Mary Harrison, 
Teachers’ College, Emporia, Kansas; Vice-President, Cecil Sughrue, Dodge City, 
Kansas. 

CarrIE Back 
Secretary 
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TEXAS CHAPTER 


Our Chapter has begun work this fall with about twenty members. The 
first meeting was held October 10. Dr. Clyde C. Glascock gave a paper on 
“Aesthetic Elements in the Criticism of Juan Valera, Emilia Pardo Bazan, and 
Armando Palacio Valdés.” Miss Dorothy Schons, who has returned recently 
from a year of travel and research in Europe, gave a talk on the attitude of 
Europeans toward the United States. 

The officers for the year are: President, Dr. C. C. Glascock, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas ; Vice-President, Mrs. Roy Bedechek, Austin High School ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Lillian Wester, University of Texas; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mr. R. C. M. Stephenson, University of Texas. 

LILLIAN WESTER 
Secretary 


COLUMBUS CHAPTER 


The Columbus Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
held its first meeting of the academic year 1927-28 at the Neil House, Saturday, 
November 5. Officers chosen for the year were: Professor Cony Sturgis, Oberlin 
College, President; Professor W. W. Blayney, Ohio Wesleyan University, Vice- 
President; Harry J. Russell, Ohio State University, Secretary and Treasurer; 
and Gertrude M. Walsh, Corresponding Secretary. 

An analysis of courses given in the various colleges of the state of Ohio, 
which was begun by Mr. Sturgis last year, and some comparative figures gath- 
ered this year, was presented to the members and discussed in open forum. 

Mr. Harry J. Russell reviewed the last issues of the Modern Language 
Journal, Modern Philology, and Hispania. 

Mr. José Palomo gave a twenty-minute talk in Spanish, contrasting the 
educational methods and systems of the Philippines before United States occu- 
pation with the present methods. 

Miss Stella M. Reel reviewed the certification of high-school teachers of 
the state of Ohio, and commented on conditions existing in the Columbus high 
schools; stressing particularly, first, the need of a language supervisor, and 
second, the recognition of advanced work done by teachers by the installation 
of a point system. 

It was decided that the next regular meeting should be held in the Neil 
House, and that it should be in the form of a banquet at which the state com- 
missioner of education was to be the guest of honor, and speaker of the 
evening. 

Harry J. 
Secretary-Treasurer 


CENTRAL TEXAS CHAPTER 


On Saturday, November 5, this Chapter held a meeting at Waxahachie, 
Texas, with Trinity University and Waxahachie High School. The interest 
manifested by the attendance and the close attention given to the program 
seems to guarantee the perpetuity and continued growth of the organization. 

There were present 23 high-school teachers of Spanish, representing 18 dif- 
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ferent high schools; 11 college and university teachers of Spanish, representing 
six different institutions ; and one academy teacher : a total of 35. While the pro- 
gram was arranged in part for entertainment, in the main it dealt with current 
problems in the field of Spanish. At midday an excellent luncheon was served 
at the Trinity University Cafeteria, everything having been prepared “a la 
espafiola.” 

The visitors are grateful to Trinity University and Waxahachie High 
School for their hospitality and their excellent entertainment. Professor S. C. 
Myatt, head of the Department of Spanish of Southern Methodist University 
of Dallas, was the chief speaker. 

This chapter plans to have only two meetings a year. Due to the nature of 
the organization it is not practical to have meetings oftener. At the time of 
the organization, permission was asked to include in the organization territory 
within a radius of one hundred miles of Waco, provided there should be no 
conflict with other chapters already organized. The wisdom of this has been 
shown in the attendance at the two meetings already held by the chapter. The 
attendance has been larger, in proportion, than is generally the attendance at 
the annual state organization, that is, the Spanish section of the State Teach- 
ers Association. The next meeting of the chapter will be held at Waco in 
April or May, 1928. 

Hattie ZuRFLUH 
Corresponding Secretary 


NORTHWEST CHAPTER 


At a meeting held Saturday, November 5, 1927, Mr. Carlos Garcia-Prada, 
professor of Spanish, University of Washington, spoke on the “Ancient 
Chibcha Civilization of Colombia.” Mr. George B. Jackson, president of the 
Northwest Chapter of the Modern Language Association, reported on the 
meetings of the various foreign languages at the W.E.A. Convention held in 
Longview, Washington, October 29-31. The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Mr. Carlos Garcia-Prada, University of Wash- 
ington; Vice-President, Miss Jeannette Perry, Franklin High School, Seattle, 
Washington; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Florence Russel, Roosevelt High 
School, Seattle, Washington. 

G. B. SmitH 
Retiring Secretary 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


Aside from hoping to bring the teachers of Spanish in Southern California 
closer together by means of an occasional dinner or banquet, the Los Angeles 
Chapter aims this year to awaken even a greater interest in the study of Spanish 
and in things Spanish; to help each other in perfecting our methodology in 
teaching ; to arouse a friendly and professional spirit among the members; and 
above all to work for the furtherance of a feeling of friendship and mutual 
respect between ourselves and our Spanish-Americans to the south of us. 

By working in conjunction with the Spanish section of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of Southern California we were able in the past year to have 
an interesting session of our Institute devoted to a Round-Table discussion, in 
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which various chairmen led the discussion, while teachers from different schools 
offered their suggestions or ideas. Our Chapter is also supporting the movement 
on foot at present for the developing of a Center, devoted to the building up of 
a professional library, also to the display and collection of realia which will be 
at the service of teachers of modern languages in this part of the state. 

For this year’s Institute we are working, through a committee of sixteen 
appointed from the several language organizations, to have a “loan exhibit” of 
realia and work done in the schools on exhibition during the entire week, the 
work and funds to be contributed by members and friends. 

At the fall meeting of the Chapter, held in Pasadena, October 22, Professor 
Cesar Barja, of the University of California at Los Angeles, gave an interesting 
and instructive talk on “Rubén Dario.” 

Jut1a BouGHMAN 
Secretary 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


The second meeting of the year was held on November 12, at Earl Hall, 
Columbia University. Our distingiushed colleague, Professor Federico de Onis 
of Columbia, spoke with his customary eloquence on modern gaucho literature. 
Some of the observations he made are as follows: 

1. Gaucho literature is the literature of the Rio de la Plata. 

2. It is the only original literary manifestation of the Western Hemisphere, 
all other literature being but an extension of European culture. 

3. It does not revolve about any one literary figure or group of figures; it 
consists rather of a theme which is the struggle between two diametrically op- 
posed forces: the city and the pampas; the cultured gentleman of Buenos Aires 
and the gaucho; Europe and America. 

4. Since the appearance in the second half of the nineteenth century of 
Martin Fierro, the masterpiece of gaucho literature, there have heen evident two 
striking notes: more profundity and greater sincerity. 

5. The most outstanding contemporary work is the novel Don Segundo 
Sombra by the young writer, Ricardo Guiraldes. 

6. Modern gaucho literature is prolific and has invaded every phase of litera- 
ture : poetry, the novel, the short story, the theater, and even the field of criticism. 
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Essentials of Spanish, by Arturo Torres. Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
Page & Co., 1927, xiii+414 pages. 


Contiene: preliminares de fonética espafiola, abreviaturas y frases co- 


rrientes, 45 lecciones y 11 repasos, ilustraciones y mapas. Al fin: los acostum- 
brados apéndices y cuadros, vocabularios e indice. 

Sigue el Sr. Torres, en lo esencial, el método generalmente aceptado sin 
introducir novedades radicales en caracter y dispone el material con preconcebido 
plan de dificultades a vencer o concepto de la frecuencia del uso y utilidad in- 
mediata de las formas. Organiza los ejercicios (profusos) de acuerdo con 
rigidos principios de su metodologia y adapta el vocabulario de pautas recomen- 
dables. El libro es de interés, por el cuidado con que ha sido pensado y escrito, 
por la lectura que es simple y corriente y por la presentacion tipografica. 

Como otros autores, se preocupa el Sr. Torres por cuestiones de pronuncia- 
cion y para ejercitar mas ésta insiste en practicas a medida que progresan las 
lecciones. Este sistema le juerza a ampliar con notas las noticias preliminares 
de fonética, notas que, en casos, pudieron evitarse. Conviene observar que la 
exposicion de nociones de fonética, por su abundancia de detalle, contrasta con la 
extremada y arbitrariamente sucinta de la gramatica. Si es en efecto muy im- 
portante que el principiante sepa que la pronunciaciOn normal “sexto” en habla 
descuidada es “sesto” y le enseflamos a decir “sexto” ;no es igualmente necesario 
que esté informado de que, por ejemplo, no restringe el uso, hoy como antes, la 
posicion enclitica del pronombre? y que algunos dicen “lo” (entre ellos evidente- 
mente el Sr. Torres) mientras otros “le,” ;no es importante que se sepa? 

Decimos “por la tarde” y no “en la tarde” (pp. 116, 138, 197). Dicen “plata” 
por “dinero” en Hispano-América pero no en Espafia ahora. “Antes que” debe 
leerse en pag. 233 “si nos levantamos de la mesa antes de los otros.”” — La frase 
“le ruego que le diga a Guillermo que siento mucho que esté enfermo y que espero 
que se mejore pronto” (p. 250) sera buen ejemplo para uso de subjuntivo pero 
también para molesta repeticidn de “que.” — En la misma pagina se lee: “vengo 
de la botica y aqui llevo” pero se quiso decir “traigo.” — No es mejor el “venga” 
de “y mi hermana desea que Vd. venga al teatro...” (p. 250). — Si hemos de ser 
puristas hasta el extremo digamos con Cuervo y los buenos escritores “extrafio” 
y no “me extrafia” que dicen todos, y el Sr. Torres en p. 265. — Parece sobrar el 
“pero” en “prometiendo dejarles en cambio dos cofres, pero los que no debian...” 

(p. 268). — No dicen las colecciones paremiolégicas ni el vulgo “quien todo 
quiere todo pierde” (p. 269) pero si “quien todo lo quiere, etc.” ;No debe ser 
“van a” este “van para Europa” de la pag. 277? —Corrijase “cambiese” en 
“cambiense el imperfecto...” (p. 279). — El sentido parece deber ser otro en la 
frase de ejercicio “bailabamos con tal que él arreglar la sala” (p. 283) y pedir 
por de contado condicional “si” y modo indicativo. — El verso “mirelos” de la 
cancién “Mis deditos” (p. 308) lleva el acento prosddico en la ultima silaba y 
debidé decirse. 

Erratas de impresion son: “; que estudian ellos?” asi, sin acento en p. 33 y 
se” por “ser” en p. 43. 


Jost M. OsMa 


UNIVERSIDAD DE KANSAS 
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Talin y otros cuentos, por ConcHa Espina. Edited with introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary by S. L. Mit_arp Rosenserc, Associate Professor of Span- 
ish, and Marion A. ZeitLin, Associate in Spanish, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

The novelista montaiesa Concha Espina, one of the best of contemporary 
European writers, though well known to specialists in Spanish literature through 
such highly artistic productions as La rosa de los vientos, La esfinge maragata, 
El metal de los muertos, and Altar mayor, which have already been translated 
into various modern languages, is almost unknown to our American students in 
high schools and colleges. 

The book contains three classes of stories from the works of Concha Espina : 

I. The charming tale of Talin, the best of the four tales that were pub- 
lished in the book entitled Ruecas de marfil in 1917 and one of the most charm- 
ing stories in Spanish literature. 

II. Fourteen short tales and legends taken from the volume of cuentos pub- 
lished in 1920 with the title Pastorelas. The description of tipos y paisajes and 
the delightful melancholy of Concha Espina’s literary art reach perfection in 
these powerful and often mystic narratives of the life of La Montaiia. 

III. Twelve cuentos or short stories taken for the most part from the two 
volumes Simientes and Cuentos published in 1922. 

The Spanish texts cover 110 pages and are sufficient in abundance and 
variety to give students a very good idea of the literary art of Concha Espina. 

The edition is prepared with a clear and concise account of the life and 
works of Concha Espina (Introduction, pages xi-xix),a very useful bibliography 
that is quite sufficient for any ambitious students and teachers (pages xxi—xxii), 
complete historical, geographical, and linguistic notes (pages 113-127), and a 
full and complete vocabulary. 

The edition on the whole may be recommended as a school text not only be- 
cause it introduces for the first time to students in our Spanish classes the works 
of one of Spain’s most brilliant contemporary novelists but also because the 
critical apparatus and vocabulary that accompany the texts are a model of good 
judgment, of care in the preparation and arrangement of details and of scholar- 
ship. 


Auretio M. Espinosa 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Life and Works of Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, by Nevt Wacker. Uni- 
versity of Missouri Studies, Vol. II, 2. Columbia, Missouri, 1927. 83 pages 
with portrait. 

This is a dissertation written to comply with the requirements for the 
degree of Master of Arts at the University of Missouri. The essay was given 
a prize by La Prensa for Masters’ dissertations (year not stated). As such, it 
is decidedly above the average. Moreover, the author, in her investigations of 
Gutiérrez Najera’s life, visited Mexico City, and made painstaking efforts to 
get details concerning his life. She interviewed many persons who knew the 
living poet and she corresponded with his daughters. In consequence the dis- 
sertation contains the most complete assembly of biographical facts and anec- 
dotes that can be found in print. 
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The bibliography of his works, while not arranged in a very scientific way, 
is equally thorough. The discussion of his prose writings which were largely 
journalistic in character, is also valuable. Miss Walker read, too, practically 
everything that has been written about the poet and gives abundant quotations 
from her reading. Herein lies the greatest weakness of her essay, because 
when she attempts a critical analysis of the poems, she selects a statement that 
most suits her enthusiastic mood and confirms it authoritatively. 

Her enthusiasm betrays her into making some strange statements about 
the relative importance of Gutiérrez Najera and Rubén Dar’) in the modernista 
movement. She confuses French influence on Spanish-American poetry and the 
modernista movement itself, thinking they are the same thing. Now the mod- 
ernista movement is composed of two elements, French influence and the 
metrical renovation of the language used in writing Spanish poetry. In conse- 
quence Gutiérrez Najera, who made no metrical innovations can be considered 
only as a precursor of the movement in respect to one of its elements. Miss 
Walker does not understand this and rather contemptuously brushes aside the 
question of metrics on the authority of Dr. Isaac Goldberg. She says: “Much 
has been written about Rubén Dario’s metrical innovations; in fact, Dr. Gold- 
berg thinks that too much attention has been given to the discussion of the 
technique of Dario’s art, ‘at the cost of the poet behind them,’ and there is 
much truth in the observation.” 

Miss Walker wishes to prove that Gutiérrez Najera was as great a poet, if 
not a greater one, than Rubén Dario or at least would have been, if he had 
lived longer. “Had Gutiérrez Najera reached the same age [as Dario] before 
death overtook him, it is reasonable to suppose that his contributions [to the 
modernista movement] would have equaled, if not surpassed, those of Rubén 
Dario.” 

A debate on such a topic is futile. In spiritual elevation and tender sus- 
ceptibility to occult aspects of nature, Gutiérrez Najera was familiar with 
realms which Dario never even glimpsed while Dario was just as supreme in 
his own production of verbal music and his renovation of the language of 
poetry. One might as well try to decide which is greater, Bobby Jones the 
golfer or Helen Wills the tennis champion. 

Miss Walker’s selections from Gutiérrez Najera’s poems to illustrate his 
mentality are good. She might have gone more deeply into them and shown 
how his ideas derive from both a Mexican background and French suggestion. 
But this would have required extensive reading in French poets. The topic 
lies ready for another student. Whoever undertakes it will be obliged to con- 
sider Miss Walker's thesis and begin where she left off. 


ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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BOOKS YOU CAN RELY ON 


MARDEN and TARR’S 
A FIRST SPANISH GRAMMAR 


By C. Carroll Marden and F. Courtney Tarr, both of 
Princeton University. 


An intensive elementary course in Spanish grammar, 
distinguished by its sane and lucid treatment. Non- 
essentials are eliminated, and attention is focused on 
the principles that actually function in speaking and 
writing Spanish. The authors anticipate and smooth 
over the student’s difficulties. Catalogue price $1.48. 


MORENO-LACALLE’S 
SPANISH IDIOMS AND PHRASES 


By J. Moreno-Lacalle, Middlebury College. 


A convenient pad to provide systematic drill on Spanish 
idioms. Each lesson consists of idioms, followed by 
detachable exercises. Graded for first- and second- 
year work. Catalogue price $0.84. 


RAY and BAHRET’S 
CORRESPONDENCIA PRACTICA 
By Medora Loomis Ray and Ruth A. Bahret, both of 
Washington Irving High School, New York City. 
A series of short, idiomatic letters giving a practical 
course in the kind of correspondence necessary for 
business transactions. Idioms, vocabulary, and gram- 
mar are systematically reviewed. Catalogue price $1.00. 
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Boston ATLANTA DALLAS New York 
CHICAGO CoLumBUS San FRANcISco 
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To Learn a Language the Newest 
and Most Interesting Way is to 
Read a Newspaper . 


Schools, Colleges, and Universities throughout the United States 
are in many instances using Spanish newspapers in their classes as a 
new and interesting method of teaching Spanish. 

Do you know why? Because to read a newspaper that is written 
and printed by Spanish people is the best way to learn the Spanish 
a and to gain a knowledge of the people—next to living among 
them. 

LA PRENSA—“The Spanish Daily of New York” acquaints the 
student with every-day Spanish, precisely as it is spoken in Spain and 
Spanish-American countries. 


‘ baie Apel is a very interesting one and a great help in the study of 
panish. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


3 months (daily except Sunday)............................$3.00 
6 months (daily except Sunday)............................ $5.00 
12 months (daily except Sunday)............................ $9.00 


Special subscription prices to teachers and students of Spanish. 


4 months, series G (twice a week) $1.00 
4 months, series C (once a week)............................ $0.50 


You can buy LA PRENSA in bulk for classroom work at 2% cents 
a copy, 5 copies or more sent to one address only. Any day or days of 
the week for any number of weeks. 


LA PRENSA of New York with the co-operation of THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS. OF SPANISH 
organizes every year a country-wide contest open to all teachers and 
students of Spanish. 


$3,500.00 in 90 Prizes 


Students of High Schools, Colleges, and Universities entered the 
1926-1927 contest. Among the prize winners were teachers and students 
trained by the use of LA PRENSA as a textbook. 


Ask us for information about 
this year’s contest 


LA PRENSA 


245 Canal Street New York, N.Y. 
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EXCELLENT BOOKS 
For the Study of Spanish 


WORMAN’S NEW FIRST SPANISH BOOK AND 

WORMAN’S SECOND SPANISH BOOK 
The SIMPLICITY OF THIS TWO-BOOK COURSE 
is due to its direct method of teaching without the help of 
English. The first lessons are much like those in a child’s 
English first reader, containing short, easy sentences about 
the pictures. The lessons consist of conversations, which 
teach the words and idioms needed in everyday life. New 
First Spanish Book, $.68 ; Second Spanish Book, $48. 


ROESSLER AND REMY’S FIRST SPANISH 
READER 
A BOOK FOR EARLY USE in the first year of Spanish. 
In the earlier selections only the present tense of the verb 
is used. These selections are followed by interesting anec- 
dotes, short stories, and simple lessons on Cuba, Mexico, 
the Panama Canal, etc. $1.00. 


ESPINOSA AND ALLEN’S ELEMENTARY 

SPANISH GRAMMAR 
A COMPREHENSIVE, WELL-ARRANGED BOOK 
which furnishes enough material in Spanish grammar, texts, 
conversation, and composition for one year of college or two 
years of high-school work, if about one half of the time is 
spent in the reading and translation of literary texts. At the 
end of the book are lessons which afford a good beginning 
in Spanish commercial practice and correspondence. $1.48. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


in Spanish 


STANFORD BOOKS 


received fully justifies his belief in its usefulness. 


By Avuretio M. Espinosa 


of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos (Madrid). 
Price $1.40, postpaid 


FERNANDO SANTIVAN, edited by ALFRED CoEsSTER. 


25 copies of a single test, A or B............00055 


STANFORD BOOKS 


ROFESSOR AvuRELIO M. Espinosa believed that 
® Prezchers of Spanish would welcome a first- or 
second-year reader that would give proper 

reading practice at the same time that it served to 
introduce the student to the great literature of 
Spain. Therefore when he accepted the editorship 
of the STANFORD SPANISH SERIES he planned the first number of 
the series to this purpose. The enthusiasm with which this book has been 


LECCIONES DE LITERATURA ESPANOLA 


Professor of Romanic Languages, Stanford University 


“La lectura de Lecciones de literatura espaiiola me ha producido ex- 
celente impresion. Me parece un libro claro, secillo y perfectamente ade- 
cuado al publico a que el autor lo destina. Presenta en forma amena y 
agradable un cuadro completo de los principales autores y obras de la 
literatura espafiola sin que falte nada esencial de lo que los estudiantes de 
los primeros grados de espafiol deben aprender de estas materias. 
estudio de este excelente libro unido a las lecturas de unos textos bien 
escogidos sera a mi juicio un gran punto de partida como iniciaciOn para 
trabajos mas avanzados de literatura espafiola."—TomAs Navarro TomAs, 


Other titles in the STANFORD SPANISH SERIES now in prepa- 
ration include A Brief Anthology of Mexican Verse and A Brief Anthol- 
ogy of Mexican Prose, both by S. L. Mittarp Rosensperc; Casa de la 
Troya, by Perez Luecrn, edited by Artour L. Owen; El Nido, by the 
brothers QurnTeRos, edited by Grorce I. Date; and La Hechisada, by 


STANFORD SPANISH TESTS 


By Avretio M. Espinosa and TruMAN L. KELLEy 


Achievement and placement tests, thoroughly tried, affording an effect- 
ive, accurate, and convenient method of measuring the pupil’s progress in 
grammar, vocabulary, and paragraph meaning. The tests were most care- 
fully prepared, and the average of reliability is more than .90. Prepared 
in two alternative forms, A and B. Price, package lots, postpaid : 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 
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THE GREGG 
MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


(French—S panish—G erman—P olish—Es peranto ) 


For Idioms and Every-day Business Vocabulary 


La Correspondance Elémentaire. By D’Arlon and Gielly. A series 
of business letters in French. $ 88 


Cuba y los Cubanos. By Mapes and de Velasco. Replete with 
genuine idioms—the kind used every day in all Spanish-American 
countries. $1.00 


Gonzalez, Smith y Compajiia. By Mercado and Costa. The story of 
the organization of a business by two young men, one a South American 
and the other a North American. $ .52 


Negocios con la América Espafiola. By Harrison. Deals with the 


subject of import and export trade with important Spanish-speaking 
countries. $ .88 


Manual de Correspondencia Comercial. By Mercado. Business iet- 
ters, correct in form and idiom, typical of usage among business men 
in Spain and Spanish America. Gives splendid command of idiomatic 


business Spanish. $ 88 
Conversational Spanish 
Galeno Natural Method, Book I. By Galeno. $1.80 
Galeno Natural Method, Book II. By Galeno. $2.00 
Galeno Natural Method, Book III. ByGaleno. (Las Tres 
Américas. A general Spanish reader) $1.50 


Gregg Shorthand in Spanish, French, German, 
Polish, and Esperanto 


La Taquigrafia Gregg. By John Robert Gregg. $1.50 
Cuentos y Cartas. $ .50 
Dictados Avanzados. $ .50 net 
La Stenographie Gregg. By Dr. E. W. Farmer. $1.50 


German Adaptation of Gregg Shorthand. By S. V. Greenberg. $1.50 
Polish Adaptation of Gregg Shorthand. By J. Widzowski. $1.00 
Gregg Shorthand Adapted to Esperanto. By Ernest L. Jackson. $ .40 
Language Charts 
Galeno Natural Method Charts, for use with any language. 
$12.00 net 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


Tres Comedias Contemporaneas 


Edited by 
Erasmo Buceta and Beatrice Q. CorNisH 
This collection is designed to supply the demand for ma- 
terial containing living idioms and constructions. The plays 


are arranged in the order of their linguistic difficulty. Edited 
with introduction, notes, exercises, and vocabulary. 


Spanish Books by Lawrence A. Wilkins 


Beginners’ Spanish Reader 


Very elementary. May be used as the sole beginning book 
prior to a systematic study of grammar. 


New First Spanish Book 


A combined reader and grammar, with formal grammar 
subordinated to the reading text and exercises. 


New Second Spanish Book 


Designed to review the first year grammar, and to com- 
plete the course begun in the New First Spanish Book. 


Spanish Reference Grammar 


For the more advanced work of the third and fourth years. 
Contains grammar only, in a logical and formal arrangement. 


Achievement Tests in Spanish 


These tests, based on standardized material, provide a con- 
venient means of measuring the progress of pupils in first- 
year Spanish. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


1 Park Ave. 6 Park St. 2626 Prairie Ave. 149 New Montgomery St. 
New York _ Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Borzoi SPANISH TEXTS 


“The Letter and the Spirit of the Language” 


A SPANISH READER FOR BEGINNERS 
By Sherman W. Brown 
University of West Virginia 


This book, designed for use in conjunction with a first-year 
grammar, aims to stimulate interest by providing attractive 
reading material of carefully graded difficulty. To facilitate 
oral and memory work, numerous short poems, proverbs, quota- 
tions, anecdotes, and riddles have been included. Selections from 
noted Spanish writers were chosen for their combination of 
simple language and real literary merit. Much of the material is 
original, covering the history, cities, manners, and customs of the 
Spanish people, their intellectual and social life, and their litera- 
ture. Words and music of some Spanish songs, and numerous 
half-tone illustrations embellish the book. 

Ready in April, 1928. 


PAGINAS ESCOGIDAS 
By Pio Baroja 


Edited by S. L. Millard Rosenberg and Laurence D. Bailiff 
University of California at Los Angeles 


It is hoped that the study by intermediate and more advanced 
students of Spanish of these sketches, selected by the editors 
from Baroja’s own Pdginas escogidas, will tend to inspire a 
wish for fuller acquaintance with the literary output of this out- 
standing writer. Included are passages from Vidas sombrias, 
El mayorasgo de Labraz, César o nada, Juventud, egolatria, 
Mala hierba, Zalacain el aventurero, and others. 


LA PRUEBA DE LAS PROMESAS 


By Don Ruiz de Alarcén 


Edited by Frank O. Reed and Frances Eberling 
University of Arizona 


By helping the student to know the classical past from which the 
present stems, La Prueba de las promesas fits in with the plan 
of Borzoi Modern Language Texts to render “the letter and the 
spirit of the language.” The play, ranking among the best of 
Alarcén’s comedies of character and manners, is particularly 
suited to classroom use by reason of the interest of its plot, its 
simplicity and purity of language, and its high ethical tone. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
Publisher 


730 FIFTHAVENUE 


BOOKS New York 
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Go To Spain 


for study and travel 
with 
American Institute of Educational Travel 
1928 - SUMMER - 1928 
Sail. S.S. BERENGARIA, June 27 
Return, N. Y., S.S. CALIFORNIA, August 30 


Experienced Leadership—Congenial As- © 
sociates—Competent and Efficient Travel 


Organization 
Tour A--$655 Tour B--$775 
Cherbourg, Paris, Biarritz, Identical with Tour A to 
San Sebastian, Burgos, Ma- Madrid (two weeks resi- 
drid (four weeks _resi- dence at hotel near Puerta 


dence), Toledo, El Esco- del Sol), Avila, Toledo, El 


rial, Segovia, La Granja, 
Cordoba, Sevilla, Granada, Escorial, Segovia, La Gran- 
ja, Cadiz, Algeciras, Tan- 


Zaragoza, Barcelona, Mont- 


serrat, Carcassonne; Paris, sier, Gibralta Ronda, Ma- 
Versailles, | Malmaison, laga, Cordoba. Balance of 
Havre. tour identical with Tour A. 


Daily lectures, en route and in residence, on 
Backgrounds of Spanish Literature 


First-class travel in Spain—Second-class in France 


4] For booklet address |; 


American Institute of Educational Travel 
Travel Management of THOS. COOK & SON, 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
or 


Professor J. W. Barlow 
32 Waverly Place, New York City 
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EL INSTITUTO DE LAS ESPANAS 


pioneer in demonstrating the Charm, Profit, and Comfort of travel in 
Spain, is organizing its 


EIGHTH TRIP TO SPAIN 


and the 
Summer Session 
of the 


Centro de Estudios Histéricos in Madrid 


Most complete tour of Spain ever offered. Includes the Basque Prov- 
inces, Castile, Andalusia, Mediterranean coast. Excursion to Africa. 
Special tour to Asturias and Galicia. Also Paris, Biarritz, and Carcassone. 


All types of ocean transportation furnished. 
Dates—New York to New York—June 30 to September 4 


By leaving June 25, members may include the brief but delightful 
summer session of the Sociedad de Estudios Vascos in San Sebastian. 


For full particulars of the courses and of the trip, and for enrollment in 
either or both, write to 
WILLIAM M. BARLOW, Curtis High School, 
Staten Island, New York 


Third Residential Tour 


TO 
Spain 
France and England 


June 23 to September 7th oi June 23 to August 30 
| 77 days $760.00 69 days $720.00 


Courses given on the Tour and four weeks’ courses at the 
Centro de Estudios Historicos in Madrid in Spanish Lan- 
guage, Literature, Phonetics, etc. 


Travel in France, Spain, and England 


Address 
School of Foreign Travel, Inc., Managers University Tours, 
110 East 42nd Street, New York 
Or 


J. Horace Nunemaker, Director of Spanish Tour, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
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Spanish Reading Texts 


El Delincuente Honrado 


By Gaspar Melchor ce Jovellanos. Edited by H. Chonon Berkowitz, Ph.D., 
University of Wisconsin; and Samuel A. Wofsy, M.A., Municipal Uni- 
versity of Wichita, Kansas. 

Says The Modern Language Journal: “Pioneering edition of an eighteenth 
century play, to be ranked with Kany’s edition of Ramon de la Cruz. Scholarly 
notes and introduction, with good general outline of eighteenth century drama ; 
— care in preparation and proof-reading.” 12mo, 60+56 pages. Price 

) cents. 


Gloria 


By Benito Pérez Galdos. Edited by Alexander H. Krappe, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Lawrence M. Levin, M.A., formerly of the 
University of Chicago. 

A modern novel, simple enough in language and idiom to be within the reach 


of second-year Spanish students. Introduction, notes, exercises, and a vocabu- 
lary. 12mo, 162+94 pages. Price $1.35. 


383 Fourth Ave. CENTURY CO. Ave 


seamed LIBRO DE LECTURA 


Selecciones de Don Manuel de Terreros 
Edited by S. L. MILLARD ROSENBERG 
Associate Professor of Spanish, University of California at Los Angeles 
To keep alive their interest, once students have mastered the first principles of 
Spanish grammar, this reader will show itself adequate and highly acceptable. 
The text is divided into six parts: (1) Historietas, (2) Amnécdotas, (3) 
Cuentos, (4) Leyendas, (5) Romance, (6) Teatro Rapido. Full Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. 128 pages, $1.00, 


Fortheoming DON ALVARO 
Edited by S. L. MILLARD ROSENBERG and ERNEST H. TEMPLIN 
of the University of California at Los Angeles 


The best-known drama of the Romantic Period in Spain, which by its melo- 
dramatic nature is bound to prove attractive to students, has been carefully 
edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, Bibliography, and Scheme of Versification. 


Forthcoming APPLIED SPANISH GRAMMAR 
By JOSEPH A. VAETH 
Associate Professor of Spanish, New York University 
The essentials of the language presented in an unusually clear, forceful, and 
interesting manner. The Vocabulary is limited and well chosen. Recommended 
not only as a text tor first-year classes, but as an elementary reference book for 
second-year students. Ready in January. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 Firtn AveENvE New York City 
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Teachers of Spanish Wanted 
We maintain a separate department for teachers of Spanish, and 
place such teachers in the best schools in all parts of the country. Not 
an ordinary agency. Membership is restricted to college graduates. 
Half of the state universities have selected our candidates. If you 
want a teacher or a better position, write for full information. 


9 Rosert A. Grant 


Presid 


AWARD A MEDAL 


Of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish to Your Best Student 


Apply to the Regional Director nearest you. 


L. Berkowitz, 1098 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W. H. Hendrix, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Miss Grace Dalton, High School, Kansas City, Missouri. 

C. Scott Williams, 1412 Poinsettia Place, Hollywood, Calif. 


Bulletin of Spanish Studies 


IN SPANISH 


This review contains articles in Spanish and English on 
Spanish literature, history, politics, painting, music, etc. ; 
quarterly letters in Spanish from correspondents in Madrid 
and Barcelona; reviews of all notable books on Spanish 
studies ; occasional articles in Catalan, etc. 

Annual subscription $2.50, postage included. Specimen 
copy, 65 cents. Back numbers, volumes and binding cases 
(65 cents) are obtainable. 


Address, THE EDITOR 
Bulletin of Spanish Studies 


UNIvERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
ENGLAND 
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THE HISPANIC SERIES 


UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF 


JOHN D. FITZ-GERALD, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


For Your Second Semester 


ELEMENTARY READING, DRILL, AND REVIEW 


BerGE-SOLER AND HatTHEeway’s Elementary Spanish- 
American Reader 


Espinosa’s First Spanish Reader 

Pittaro’s Spanish Sight Translations 
WILkins’ Elementary Spanish Prose Book 
Wixins’ Unit Passages for Translation 


EASY TEXTS 


Avarcon’s El Capitan Veneno (Burnet) 
Carri6n y Aza’s Zaragiieta (Todd) 
QUINTERO BROTHERS’ La Reja (Bourland) 
TrueEsBa’s Short Stories (Van Horne) 


INTERMEDIATE AND ADVANCED TEXTS 


Breton DE Los Herreros’ Marcela ( Hendrix) 

DugvuE bE Rivas’ Don Alvaro (Winter and Williams) 

LAGUARDIA AND LaGcuarpia’s Argentina: Legend and 
History 

MARTI{NEz DE LA Rosa’s La Conjuracién de Venezia 
(Owen and Lister) 

MARTIiNEz SIERRA’s El Alma de la Casa (Owen) 

Ropd’s Ariel (Nelson and Fitz-Gerald) 

Tamayo y Baus’s Un Drama Nuevo ( Fitz-Gerald and Hill) 

Vittecas’ El Abencerraje (Adams and Starck) 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Beath's HModern Language Series 


Romera-Navarro’s 
HISTORIA DE LA LITERATURA 
ESPANOLA 
xviii+701 pages. Royal Octavo. Illustrated 


. This comprehensive history of Spanish letters ranges itself at 
once by the side of other standard histories of Spanish literature. 


. In forty-six carefully planned chapters the author presents the 
development of the literary genres from the beginnings up to the 
present time, and devotes no less than four chapters to the gen- 
erally neglected field of contemporary literature. 


. Each of the principal epochs treated is preceded by an interest- 
ing and useful sketch of the historical, political, and artistic back- 
ground of the times. 


. The critical sections of the book, while cognizant of the work 
heretofore done by others, are based on an éndependent scholarly 
investigation of literary men and movements. 


. The opinions of the author are objective, precise, and concrete; 
his style is distinguished : he does not, as do some other literary 
historians, confuse rhetorical exuberance and lyrical divagation 
with what is the essence of real criticism. 


. Valuable bibliographies at the end of chapters; a series of 
twenty-two illustrations ; and a really serviceable index are other 
features of this book, which is not only the best reference work 
of its size available but the best proportioned Spanish Literary 
History for classroom use. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New Yorx CHICAGO Lonpon 
ATLANTA San FRANCcIsco DaLias 
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